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NOTICE. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have been informed that 
certain persons are falsely representing themselves as spe- 
cial agents for their firm, and arg visiting different cities 
and towns, ostensibly for the purpose of “writing up” 
such places for publication in one of Harper's periodi als, 
and at the same time asking money in advance for such 
articles, as agents of Harper & Brothers. 

To protect the public, and prevent loss of money by 
misrepresentations as above, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
take this means of notifying all who may be approached 
for such purposes that no canvasser or solicitor is 
permitted to accept money, and that financial bust- 
ness must be conducted directly with the home office. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST. 


New Zealand. By Prof. GeorGe M. GRANT. With 18 illustra- 
tions. 


The Vigilantes of California, Idaho, and Montana. By Joun 
W. CLAMPITT. 


Glimpses of Western Architecture. Chicago.—/. By Monv- 
GOMERY SCHUYLER. With 9g illustrations. 


Nihilists in Paris. By J. HH. Rosny. Illustrated, 


London—Plantagenet. /. Ecclesiastical. By WALTER BE 
SANT. With 19 illustrations. 


What is Inheritance? By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


Some American Riders. Fourth Paper. By Col. THEODORE 
AyraAuLT Dopce, U.S.A. With 5 full-page illustrations by 
FREDERIC REMINGTON, 


Lord Byron's Early School Days. Wy Prof. W. G. BLAIKIE. 


Fiction: Peter Jbbetson. A Novel. Part II]. By GEorGE bu 
MAuRIER. With illustrations by the author.—Ax /mperative 
Duty. A Novel. Part IL. By WILLIAM Dean HoweELts. 

Luck, A Story. By MARK TWAIN.—Zan Zoo. A Story. 
By GeorGe HEATH. 

Poetry: Jn the High Tower. By Juuta C. R. Dorr.— 7 he 
Wizard Harp. By KATE PUTNAM OsGoOoD.—Answered, 
By NANNIE MAYO FITZHUGH. 

Editorial Departments as usual, conducted by GEORGE WILLIAM 
Curtis, WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, and CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 
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try ; Girls’ Clothing, Under - Wear, Aprons, ete. , etc. 





THE MIDDLE CLASS. 
MP\HE absurdity of claiming distinction of social 
caste in this country is something that approach- 
es not any morea folly than a wickedness—a wicked- 
ness, considering all things, almost as flagrant as 
any attending the system of caste in the far Orient. 

When it is remembered that our ancestors went 
through incredible sufferings in order to obtain the 
equality of opportunity which we enjoy—in the old 
countries, through wrong and shame and insult; and 
in the new, through fighting the Indian, the forest, 
and the climate; crossing bitter seas in bitter weather 
in craft that were mere cockle-shells; knowing depri- 
vation; knowing what was worse, its endurance by 
those they loved most tenderly; exiled from home 
and country and all that had been their world and 
much that had been their life; defying kings, defying 
trained armies; marching, starving, freezing, dying— 
that they might leave freedom and equality and safe- 
ty from the down-treading heels of wealth and rank 
to their descendants—when we remember all this, 
then how degenerate do those descendants seem who 
for a moment admit that in the land they left there 
can be social superiority through family descent, or 
the luck of money-making, or any other accident of 
the sort, or that there can be any other superiority at 
all than that of age, intelligence, or virtue! 

“Oh, they are only middle-class people! You 
would know, to look at them, that they didn’t belong 
to the first class,” said one young girl recently, speak- 
ing of some others. 

** Who does?” said her wiser mother. 

‘““Why, we do, don’t we?” asked the daugliter. 
“Don’t we belong to the upper classes ?” 

‘* What do you mea by the upper classes ?” asked 
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the mother again, after the Socratic fashion of dia- 
logue. ‘* What constitutes the upper class—the up- 
per classes ?”’ 

‘“Why, [don’t know. Power, wealth, birth, edu- 
cation, and all that.” 

‘* Have we, you and I, this household, very much 
power? Have we any power? You know we have 
10 wealth to speak of. And as for birth, we were 
born as well—that is, as well made—as other people, 
but no better,” said the mother. 

‘Oh, I don’t mean that,” returned the young 
daughter. ‘‘I mean of high descent, from old fami- 
lies.” 

“Oh! One of your grandfathers was a small dry- 
goods dealer; one was a carpenter. There was a 
shoemaker among mine and a minister. Your fa- 
ther had a small farmer and a doctor for his grand- 
fathers.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that we don't belong to the 
first class?” exclaimed the horrified little miss. 

‘* Not aceording to your ideas.” 

‘“ Where do we belong, then ?” 

‘*Let me see. I should say—looking at it from 
your point of view—possibly to the fifth class.” 

‘*Oh, what do you mean, mamma?” 

‘**You said the possession of power was a mark of 
the first class, I believe. Then, I suppose, we might 
say the President of the country pro tem., command- 
er-in-chief of the army and navy, and his advisers, 
the men in every responsible and powerful position, 
made up the first class. For the second class, as you 
spoke of wealth, there would be the billionaires, the 
plutocrats, the men who live in palaces, and own 
whole raiiroads and cities and mines. We don't do 
anything of the kind, I think. For the next, I sup- 
pose you would put the educated people, the pro- 
fessors and scholars and authors—those wlio have no 
place, no wealth, you see.” 

‘* But, mamma—” 

“For the fourth class we should have the people 
of moderate riches, the country bank presidents and 
their like, people worth a little less than a million. 
We are worth a great deal less. So for the fifth 
class, it really seems to me as if under your view of 
things, which leads to this specification, we ourselves 
belong about to the fifth class. Decently educated, 
just comfortably situated as to income, if there were 
such a thing as a middle class in America, the most 
of us would belong to it. But, thank Heaven! there 
are no arbitrary class distinctions here; we are all 
just humanity together.” 

We repeat the brief conversation because it serves 
to show the futility of attempting to separate the peo- 
ple composing our commonwealth into anything like 
an aristocracy, a middle class, and an oi polloi. 

No one will ever pretend to deny that certain indi- 
viduals are superior to certain other individuals in 
acquirement, in intellect, in goodness; but when it 
comes to planting whole classes on platforms and 
stages of eminence, the idea is constantly to be rep- 
robated, and no American mother can allow her 
children to make such distinctions, uncorrected. 
Such classification of our citizens into upper and 
middle and ‘lower tiers, once well established in the 
popular mind, would help to make it easy for the 
next step—a monarchy upheld among these classes 
by the oppression and taxation and restriction and 
resulting ignorance of the people. The children of 
the ordinary mother in America may in such an or- 
der of things by possibility be found near the 
throne; they may, by more probability, be found with 
the peasantry, or with the armies that will keep the 
peasantry crushed so close to earth as to be no more 
than clods—anywhere but where they can share or 
help the progress of humanity upward; as to-day, it is 
to be hoped, having a chance to do so, they do. And 
in a country founded upon the doctrine of equality 
in rights, a country whose institutions have raised to 
persoual sovereignty those who would be serfs and 
peasants had their grandfathers of one or two re- 
moves remained in the old lands, a country whose 
institutions have lifted women to an altitude that is 
allowing her to display and use the best there is in 
her, it ill becomes any woman or the daughter of 
any woman to speak of any of her countrymen or 
country women as of the middle class. 


ACADIAN SKETCHES. 
IIl.—OLD NEW YORK FAMILIES IN ACADIA. 


\TIRRING times indeed must the Revolutionary times 
have been, and sad times for many on the losing side of 
the great conflict. Iam afraid that often in America scant 
justice has been done the Loyalists; that they have been 
blamed for traits that are everywhere regarded as the glory 
of men to possess. Now, in the light of history and in calm 
retrospect, the belief in a united empire and a constitutional 
monarchy that made them unwilling to swear fealty to a 
new order, and that brought on them the fierce wrath of the 
violent Whigs, does not seem so despicable as it once seem- 
ed, and they are having better treatment. 

On its social side, like the French Revolution, the revolt 
of the American colonies was in a measure the protest of the 
middle class against the aristocratic pretensions and exclu- 
sive power of the party identified with the crown, and there 
can be no doubt that the long retention by certain leading 
families and persons, especially in great centres like New 
York, of the first positions made the holders of them espe- 
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cially obnoxious in the eyes of the Whig leaders, who ac- 
cordingly pursued them with relentless vigor. When these 
people found themselves thrust out of office, proscribed by 
the Whig laws, their property taken from them, and even 
their lives threatened, the most natural thing was for them 
to turn their eyes towards other colonies over which Britain 
still held undisputed sway, and whose inhabitants had so 
far not found reason for resistance to the time-honored au- 
thority. So, in September, 1788, alone, went from New 
York city, Staten Island, and Long Island to Nova Scotia 
and the Bahamas no less than twelve thousand persons, who 
distributed themselves among the old inhabitants, and in 
Nova Scotia, at least, were soon found occupying positions 
similar to those they had left. It is estimated that there 
went from the United States to Nova Scotia, including New 
Brunswick, during the progress and at the close of the Rev- 
olution, not much Jess than thirty thousand persons belong- 
ing to Tory families, many of whom had been leading cler- 
gymen, lawyers, doctors, editors, and public officials in the 
colonies from which they came. Many Loyalists also went 
to the province of Ontario, which, like New Brunswick, was 
thus first founded as an independent province, and where, 
as in New Brunswick, to-day representatives of many of the 
best New York families are to be found. ‘* Dearly enough 
have the people of the United States,” says Sabine, ‘* paid 
for the crime of the violent Whigs of the Revolution, for to 
the Loyalists who were driven away and to their descend- 
ants we owe almost entirely the long and bitter controversy 
relative to our Northeastern boundary, and the dispute about 
our right to the fisheries in the colonial seas.” 

The history of the Loyalist settlements in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, if written in detail, would be full of in- 
terest; but there is perhaps more of pathos in the story of 
Shelburne than of any other. Early in the Revolution Cap- 
tain Gideon White, of New York, visited Shelburne, then 
Port Roseway, and advised his fellow-Loyalists to settle 
there. Before emigrating, they began by forming themselves, 
as heads of families, into a society, into which, upon a recom- 
mendation as to good character of any of the original mem- 
bers, others might be admitted. Soon four hundred afd 
seventy-one heads of families were associated, who were 
then divided into sixteen companies, each under control of 
a captain and two lieutenants, whose duty it was to keep 
order and distribute rations. Each company was provided 
with one transport for itself, two for its heavy baggage, and 
a schooner for its horses. The entire company was furnished 
With arms to the extent of forty pieces of cannon, ammuni 
tion and military stores being placed in charge of a commis 
sary. So they set sail for the Acadian province by the sea. 
The 14th of January, 1783, Amos Botsford and others, agents 
for the emigrating Tories, wrote from Annapolis to their 
friends in New York of the beauty of Annapolis Basin, St. 
Mary's Bay, and the St. John River, which they describe as 
**equal in magnitude to the Connecticut or Hudson.” Some 
of our people, they say, ‘‘ chuse Conway (Digby), others give 
the preference to St. John,” while some they report as set- 
tling along the Annapolis River. But for many hundreds 
of families the project started in New York for building a 
fine Loyalist city at Port Roseway was sufficiently alluring 
to prevent their going further. Having landed, they began 
to lay out intersecting streets, to assign lots for a church 
and a school, and to erect substantial houses, in the mean 
time disposing of themselves in tents and rude bark camps 
as best they might. The scheme of these New York people 
for founding a great city in this remote part of Nova Scotia 
failed, but the heroism that made them, reared as they had 
been in luxurious New York and Long Island homes, able pa 
tiently to endure the hardships of this unaccustomed pioneer 
life, deserves nothing but respect. That they represented 
the best families in New York is clear when one finds among 
those who petitioned Sir Guy Carleton for land, or who ap 
pear in Nova Scotia records, representatives of the families 
of Anderson, Andrews, Auchmuty, Barclay, Barry, Barton, 
Baxter, Bayard, Beardsley, Bell, Betts, Bowden, Brower, 
Carpenter, Dabney, De Lancey, De Peyster, Ditmars, Fowler, 
Horsfield, Inglis, Lawrence, Livingston, Merritt, Moore, 
Murray, Odell, Pell, Peters, Pine, Pryor, Rapalje, Remsen, 
Ritchie, Robinson, Sands, Seaman, Thorne, Van Buren, Van 
Buskirk, Van Cortlandt, Van Emburgh, Watson, Wecks, 
Wilkins, Willett, and Wilmot. 

For a time the Shelburne scheme looked promising. In 
July, 1783, Governor Parr came down from Halifax, and 
drank the King’s health to the new town and to the Loyal- 
ists, ‘‘each toast being accompanied by three cheers from 
the inhabitants aud a general discharge of cannon.” His 
Excellency then appointed several justices of the peace and 
other officers, and after administering to them the usual 
oaths, proceeded on board the Sophie, attended by the prin 
cipal magistrates, where an elegant dinner was given by 
Captain Mowat, after which many loyal toasts were drunk, 
accompanied by loud salutes from the ship. The next even 
ing a public ball was given by the town, which did not break 
up until five o'clock in the morning. Soon the authorities 
were entertaining such distinguished guests as Sir Charles 
Douglas, Bart.; Sir John Wentworth, Surveyor-General of 
the King’s woods; and last, but not least, Prince William 
Henry, brother of the fourth George, later to be King him 
self. But, alas! alas! the best-laid schemes will sometimes 
come to naught, Ina few years the Shelburne people found 
that they had made a mistake in locating their city on a bar 
ren sea-coast that had no agricultural country near, and great 
pumbers of them moved to other places in the British prov- 
inces, or else went back to the United States, and in Shel 
burne’s ambitiously planned streets and squares the grass 
was thickly growing. If one visits the town to day, he will 
find it a place of some importance as a ship-building com 
munity, but with a general air of patient disappointment, as 
if it had resolved to endure piously the failure of all its carly 
hopes. In asightly place in the town he will find the parish 
church of the first inhabitants, whose rector, a grandson of 
that Captain Gideon White who acted as pioneer for the 
Loyalist fleet, for a full half-century has ministered to the 
people in holy things; and in many charming homes he will 
meet far-away cousins of those New York families who were 
somebody in Revolutionary days. 

To the Loyalist immigration Nova Scotia owes much, al- 
though the coming of so many influential high-bred people 
into their little province excited no little jealousy on the 
part of the old inhabitants, especially when they learned 
how favorably these people were regarded by the King. 
The Wentworths brought with them to Nova Scotia many 
of their own relations, who added to the social brillianey of 
the Government House circle in the days of his Royal High- 
ness Edward, Duke of Kent. I suppose it was chiefly, how- 
ever, Lady Wentworth’s beauty and tact which gave Sir 
John's administration the éclat with which it passed into 
history. It was then, too, that the Nova Scotia Parliament 
began to have distinction, its debates being conducted by 
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eminent lawyers and statesmen, who had been at the head of 
affairs in the revolting colonies. It was then that the first 
colonial diocese of the English Church was founded in Nova 
Scotia, the plan for it having been laid by eighteen clergy- 
men in New York, in March, 1783, and that the first Bishop 
for the British colonies was consecrated in England by tlie 
authorities of the mother Church. This Bishop was Dr. 
Charles Inglis, who, in 1777, had sacceeded Dr. Auchmuty 
as Rector of Trinity Church, New York, but in the storm of 
the Revolution had been obliged to leave his charge. Re- 
fusing to omit prayers for the King—a thing he could not 
properly do--he was called a traitor, and threateued with vio- 
lence as he passed through the New York streets; and at last, 
to silence him, about a hundred and fifty armed men entered 
the church on Sunday with bayonets fixed, drums beating, 
and fifes playing. Soon after this the church and Dr. Inglis’s 
house were burned, and he, his wife, his three young chil- 
dren, his mother-in-law—Mrs. John Crooke—and four ser- 
vants fled from the province. The Inglis family were, of 
course, very prominent in Nova Scotia. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Margaret, became the wife of Sir Brenton Haliburton, 
the eighth Chief Justice of Nova Scotia, and the son, John, 
third Bishop of the diocese. Bishop John’s son, Major-Gen- 
eral Sir John Eardley Wilmot Inglis, was knighted for his 
gallant defence of the garrison of Lucknow in the sepoy re- 
bellion. 

The Wilkins family also deserves hovorable mention 
among the New York Loyalist families in Acadia. Mr. Isaac 
Wilkins, the son of Martin Wilkins, a rich West- Indian 
planter, married, in New York, Isabella Morris, a sister of 
Gouverneur Morris, one of the most distinguished of those 
who signed the Declaration of Independence. Mrs. Wil- 
kins, like her mother and other members of the Morris fam- 
ily, was strong in her Tory sympathies, and when her hus- 
band went to Nova Scotia, went with him. They lived in 
various places in the province until 1798, when Mr. Wilkins 
took orders, went back to New York, and became Rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Westchester, where he died thirty-one 
years later. His children, however, of whom there were 
twelve, did not all return to New York, and two sons, at 
least, became, with their families, persons of importance in 
Nova Scotia—Judge Lewis Morris, and Martin I. Wilkins, of 
whom many witty stories are related. Colonel Beverly Rob- 
inson, whose wife was Miss Susauna Phillips, was another 
person of note in Acadia; he, too, left a family, many of 
whose members have held high official and social positions 
in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, as have the descend- 
ants of his fellow-Loyalists, Jonathan Odell, Lemuel Wil- 
mot, John Murray, Abraham De Peyster, James De Lancey, 
Samuel Bayard, and Stephen Thorne 

ARTHUR WENTWORTH EATON. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER MOURNING DRESSES. 

\ 7 OOL crépons are the thin fabrics chosen for summer 

dresses worn as the first mourning. They are of very 
light weight, and of varied weaving in irregular crinkles, 
in stripes alternately plain and puckered, and in narrow 
cord stripes similar to those of cordurette. They are double 
width, and cost from $150 upward. Among smooth thin 
woollens, clairette, a heavy nuns’ veiling, has long been a fa- 
vorite material. Next come the grenadines—the iron-frame 
square-meshed grenadine of mixed silk and wool, the 
smooth sewing-silk grenadine, and the inexpensive all- wool 
grenadine for general wear. Heurietta cloth is still used for 
deep mourning at all seasons of the year, and the same is 
true of Priestley’s cashmere sublime, of the same weight as 
Henrietta cloth, with larger twill than that of cashmere. 
Storm serge is a rough woollen that sheds summer dust, and 
may be worn late in the autumn. Dull-fiuished habit cloths 
are made up as sailor suits at all seasons. 

Silk crapes for summer dresses are the well-known Canton 
crape, like that in shawls, and the crépe de Chine, which is 
made in Paris. To these are now added more deeply crin- 
kled crapes made in India, and the jet-black Japanese crapes 
with long crinkles. Armure and lustreless bengaline are 
heavier silks worn all the year with trimmings of English 
crape or of chiffon. Cashmere royale is a very elegant fab- 
ric worn in the deepest mourning. It is of dense thickness, 
with all the silk thrown on the surface, yet is perfectly lus- 
treless, and is made durable by its base of fine wool, It is 
single width, and $3 50 a yard. 

All mourning attire has been gradually lightened by the 
adoption of French models, which are far less unwholesome 
than the heavy English mourning formerly worn. English 
crape as trimming has been superseded in great measure by 
soft, light chiffon in folds, drapery, pleatings, and frills. In 
many families crape is only worn by a widow, and even 
then is sparingly used. 

WIDOWS’ DRESSES. 

A widow’s first dress, suitable for any season, is of Henri- 
etta cloth, made with a coat-bodice and straight skirt. This 
skirt may be in the English shape, with slight pleats on each 
side to give folds across the front, or else it is in bell shape, 
with a gored front breadth, and a bias seam in the back. 
The bodice has coat skirts added of English crape, and the 
draped vest, revers, collars, and cuffs are also of crape. 
Crape sleeves are sometimes worn, but are very perishable. 
A bias fold of crape twelve inches wide trims the skirt. 
Another dress of Henrietta cloth, designed for a young wid- 
ow, has a pointed bodice tluted—not pleated—into a band of 
crape. The high collar of crape flares slightly. The full 
sleeves are gathered into cuffs of crape that reach almost to 
the elbow. A wide band of crape vandyked at the top trims 
the bell skirt. 

Widows wear white organdy about the neck and wrists 
in a round turned-over collar and cuffs widely hemmed. A 
ruche of white lisse, or a puff crimped on a rod, is sometimes 
preferred. The wrap is a short cape of Henrietta cloth cut 
with jacket fronts; the back is belted in, and the fronts are 
trimmed with two jabots of English crape. A broad band of 
crape surrounds the garment, and there is a crape collar. 
The small, close bonnet is made of crape folds flat on the 
frame, with an inside puff of crimped white lisse, which 
represents a widow's cap. Black gros grain ribbon two 
inches wide is used for strings. The veil, of English crape, 
reaches to the knee in front, and below the waist in the back. 
It_is pinned on closely with dull jet pins. Although the 
tendency is to shorten the time of wearing mourning, a 
widow’s mourning is still worn two years; the cap or ruche 
in the bonnet is worn for a year and a day, and crape for a 
year and nine months, lightened from three months to three 
months as the period progresses. 


OTHER MOURNING DRESSES. 


While there is no fixed rule in such matters, each family 
making iis own laws, it is customary to wear mourning for 
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a parent twelve months, and the regulation time for crape is 
six months; many families, however, do not wear crape at 
all, preferring simply to wear entire black throughout a 
year, The same rule applies to mourning dress for a son 
or daughter, a sister or brother. 

Crépon, grenadine, and nuns’ veiling dresses made up as 
deep mourning follow the simpler and severer of the 
styles for colored dresses. Belted waists, corselets, yokes, 
coat-bodices, large sleeves, and straight skirts are all suitable 
for the black fabrics worn as mourning. When crape is 
used, it is put on as a pleated flounce, edging the waist and 
around the skirt, and it is made in cross folds in plastrous 
and vests. Entire sleeves of crape are used, but are very 
perishable. A corselet of upturned folds of crape is effective 
on a round bodice worn by a slender figure. 

Chiffon is arranged in double ruffles gathered very full, 
and also in kuife-pleatings. A chiffon frill is used around 
the neck of summer gowns, whether cut high or rounded 
below the throat, and also on low waists of evening dresses, 
Edgings of dull beads or rows of cut cabochons are the jet 
trimmings most used. Plain dresses of nuns’ veiling have 
rows of tucks on the skirt and down the bodice. Mohair 
gowns and those of summer Cheviot for travelling have a 
coat-bodice cut in square tabs, and a bell skirt with upturned 
hem and a neat finish of three or four rows of stitching. 


GRENADINE VEILS. 


French veils of sewing-silk grenadine with hem-stitched 
borders are gradually superseding those of nuns’ veiling 
and of crape. They are thinner and lighter than any other 
veiling, and more comfortable to wear. The BAZAR has il- 
lustrated and commended these veils, and the best milliners 
now advise them for deep mourning. Long veils are now 
worn over the face only at the funeral, and are then re- 
turned to the milliner, who drapes them to fall over the back 
of the bonnet, adding a face veil of Brussels net, which 
drops below the chin, and is bordered with a fold of English 
crape. Grenadine veiling is a yard and a quarter wide, and 
costs from $8 to $15 a veil, according to quality. Brussels 
net veils bordered with a wide fold of crape on each end 
are also worn in the summer by those in very deep mourn 
ing; they are two and a quarter yards long, and are draped 
ou the bonnet to hang at the back. 









GRENADINE AND CRAPE BONNETS. 


Deep mourning bonnets for summer wear by old and 
young alike are flat toque or Fanchon shapes covered with 
folds of silk grenadine to match that of the veil, and finished 
on the edge with shirred tucking that has the effect of a 
puff. A short veil covering the bonnet is folded nearly 
double, with one end long enough to fall below the waist, 
the other drooping below the shoulders. Five-eighths of 
the length of the veil is turned back; the folded end is laid 
along the brim of the bonnet; two folds are pinned to the 
end of the crown in the middle, and two at each side. No 
trimming is needed on the bonnet. The strings are of satin 
edged gros grain ribbon. 

Crape bonnets are for widows and others in deep mourn- 
ing, to wear at any season of the year with the English crape 
veils that are only used for church and for dressy occasions. 
They are made of from three to five folds of crape turned 
back ward, except at the top, where each fold is reversed to 
a point above the forehead, like that in Marie Stuart caps. 
A roll made of many folds edges the brim, and inside the 
brim is another fold, or else a widow's ruche of white. The 
crown curves slightly, and has upright loops of crape, from 
whence start the ribbon strings. Black straw or chip bon- 
nets for elderly ladies have an Alsacian bow of crape and 
ribbon strings. 

Round hats for young ladies in mourning are of black 
chip, with scallop brim turned up in the back, or the brim is 
of square-meshed lace straw trimmed with high loops of 
gauze ribbon or of gros grain. Black wings and clusters of 
cocks’ feathers are the plumage permitted on mourning hats. 

For very slight mourning shirred toques of crépe de 
Chine or of chiffon are trimmed with a chow of the ma- 
terial and a large aigrette. Lace-straw hats woven to imi- 
tate torchon lace are trimmed with full puffs of point 
d'esprit net in front and back; a group of several very small 
black wings is set in front to point backward on the sides. 


CAPES AND MANTLES. 


French capes of all the shapes in vogue for cloth or lace 
are made of English crape for those wearing deep mourning. 
Jet cabochons set on as a border, and of very dull surface, 
are the only trimming. Henrietta cloth capes are widely 
bordered with crape. Elderly ladies wear mantles with short 
back and long slender front made of Henrietta cloth, and 
trimmed with broad crape folds. Travelling cloaks for 
summer use are of lustreless black surah, made in close 
graceful shape long enough to cover the dress entirely, and 
on them is mounted a deep cape covering the back and sides, 
but disclosing the double-breasted front of the cloak, with 
double row of large black pear] buttons. Tailor-made jack- 
ets of black Cheviot and of Bedford cord are worn with va- 
rious mourning dresses. Many rows of braid or of stitching 
are the trimming. ; 

For second mourning are gray cloth jackets of graceful 
shape, with black silk braiding done in a border and in 
lengthwise rows ending in bow-knots. White cloth or 
French flanuel jackets are much worn with black dresses. 


WRAPPERS AND HOUSE GOWNS. 


Soft dull surahs and black India silks, or those with white 
lines, flowers, or spots, are made into handsome wrappers 
to be worn as deep mourning in the summer. An excellent 
pattern has five straight breadths of India silk shirred all 
around the neck, the back forming a Watteau fold. Black 
gros grain ribbon drops in a pointed end in the front, then 
passes over the shoulders and down the back each side of 
the Watteau fold, crosses the waist as a belt, and is knotted 
in front. Large-topped sleeves have cuffs turned back with 
lace frills, also a collar edged with lace. 

House gowns for family dinners and evening wear are 
made of silk crape in princesse shapes, with trimming of 
embroidered English crape, forming a yoke and girdle, or a 
vest, or else an entire Eton jacket. 

Evening dresses for concerts and small parties are made 
of black chiffon, with full straight skirt gathered under the 
edge of the foundation skirt, and drooping in slight paniers 
at the top. The bodice is draped very full above a corselet 
of upturned folds of black crépe de Chine, which has long 
sash ends on the left side. The neck is rounded slightly low, 
and has chiffon frills drooping from a row of jet cabochons. 
The long ‘* glove sleeves” are wrinkled around the arm, and 
are lined with chiffon. Brussels net dotted with fine jets 
and bordered with larger nail-heads is made up over dull 
silk for evening dresses, 
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SECOND MOURNING 


Black and white together are worn us second mourning in 
summer fabrics, such as India silk aud challi. Pure white 
dresses of crépon, silk erape, and of veiling are interchange- 
able with those of black and white. Thin black fabrics, 
grenadine, net, aud chiffon, are then made up over gray or 
lavender silk, and finally gray and purple dresses are worn 
for a season of three months before brighter colors are re- 
sumed, 

Thanks for information are due Madame Barnes; Madame 
Louise Et CLE; ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & Co.; JACKSON'S 
MouRNING STORE; and ArrKEN, Son, & Co 


PERSONAL 

Miss Lea Van Dyck, the young soprano who made such 
a& success at her recent début in Philadelphia, in 7'he Bo- 
hemian Girl, is said to be a descendant of the great painter 
of her name, and is a connection of the noted tenor Van 
Dyck, who was an admirable Parsifal at Baireuth, and 
who has lately sung in London with Miss Eames. Miss Van 
Dyck is reported to be strikingly pretty. She studied in 
Paris under Madame Marchesi, and has been a protégée of 
Madame Nevada, whose voice Miss Van Dyck’s resembles. 

—Mrs. Thomas C. Platt has taken her camera with her on 
her European trip in search of health. She is a tine amateur 
photographer, 

—Miss Kate Field’s endeavor to abolish duty on imported 
works of art will probably receive much aid from the Art 
Congress to be held in Washington in December. Miss Field 
is working hard for a loan exhibition of the best paintings 
of American artists from all parts of the country, to be held 
in connection with the congress, and has herself headed the 
list of subscriptions towards it with a generous contribution, 

—Mrs. J. N. L. Griswold, of New York, a grandnicce of 
Robert Emmet, is a well-known figure in New York society. 
She lived in Lexington, Virginia, previous to her marriage, 
and probably acquired in that scholarly atmosphere her 
graceful literary touch 

A memorial window is shortly to be erected in the Church 
of the Transfiguration (the Litlle Church around the Cornet), 
in honor of the late Miss Ann Aurore Ballou, and of het 
efforts in the cause of education for women. For over forty 
years Miss Baliou’s school for girls was conducted in the 
same house on Twenty-second Street, and the funds for this 
window will be contributed by pupils and graduates. Miss 
Ballou, who was of French lineage, was an earnest church 
woman, and had done much work in Dr. Houghton’s church 

—The grounds of St. Jolin’s College, Fordham, have been 
adorned by a statue of the late Archbishop Hughes, execu 
ted by N. R. O'Donovan 

—The first exhibition of American art ever held in Paris 
was recently opened there in the galleries of M. Durand 
Ruel, under the auspices of the American minister. Over 
two hundred paintings and pieces of sculpture are included 
in this collection, and it excites much notice, as it is the first 
time American work of this sort has been shown in France, 
except in mixed exhibitions, such as are held at the Salon 

—Altyre, in Morayshire, Scotland, the family-place of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, is said to be one of the most 
beautiful in the Highlands. The grounds and gardens are 
beautiful, the woods are famous, and Lady Gordon-Cum 
ming is delighted with her new home 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has not only organized a Ladies’ 
World’s Fair Committee in Paris, but intends to form a simi 
lar committee in London, This committee has been prom 
ised assistance by the Princess Christian of Schleswig- Hol 
stein. 

—Miss Irene W. Colt, of Norwich, Connecticut, daughter 
of General James B. Colt, was granted a certificate of her 
ability from an educational stand-point to enter Yale Col- 
lege. She cannot be admitted to the Freshman class, how- 
ever, because of the rules of the college, allhough she may 
study in the Yale School of Art 

—An energetic railroad woman is Mrs. H. 8. Gould, of 
Georgia, who gave her means and efforts to the building of 
the Covington and Macon Railroad. She has also had a 
great deal to do with its management, and is said to have had 
a share in the building of the Middle Georgia and Atlantic 
Railroad. She also runs a farm of four bundred acres 

—A hospitable home, open to many Americans, is that of 
Lady Sidney Waterlow, in London. She is the daughter of 
an Lrish school-teacher who settled in New England, and 
afterwards made a fortune in California. 

—One of the oldest pioneer women in the country, Mrs. 
Catharine Burgess, died recently in Cleveland, in her ninety- 
first year. She was born in New Jersey, and removed with 
her husband to New Bedford, Ohio. Here they settled in a 
log hut on a farm in the midst of the wilderness. On the 
site of the cabin now stands a roomy farm-house. At the 
time of her death Mrs. Burgess was at the head'of five gen 
erations, numbering in all eighty-five living men, women, 
and children. 

—Henry Irving is the president of a new actors’ associa- 
tion in England that has for its object healthful dressing- 
rooms, arbitration for disputes, and the regulation of man- 
agements. There are five hundred members on its roll 

— The well-known home schoo! for girls, ‘* The Ingleside,” 
at New Milford, Connecticut, is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing further enriched its professorships by the addition, in 
the chair of Drawing and Painting, of Mr. Charles Parsons, 
formerly superintendent of the art department of Harper 
& Brothers, and still holding an important relationship to 
the same branch of their business. In this, as in everything 
else, ‘‘ Ingleside” has done credit to its founder, Mrs. W. D. 
Black. 

—The pulpit of the St. Andrew’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Seventy-sixth Street, between Ninth and Tenth 
avenues, in this city, is to be filled for six Sundays, begin 
ning August 2d, by ‘the blind man eloquent,” the Rev. W. 
H. Milburn, D.D., Chaplain to Congress. He is an orator of 
unusual power, and there is no doubt that he will attract 
large audiences, as he invariably does 

—Mrs. Sutro, the clever young married woman who re- 
cently completed a course in law at the New York Univer 
sity, is turning her knowledge to practical account by teach- 
ing legal lore to a Jarge class of women 

—QOne of the earliest women explorers in South America 
was Mrs. A. Dana Piper, who accompanied her husband on 
his explorations of the Amazon River for the government. 
For five years she saw no white person except her husband, 
living with savages much of the time, and even spending 
several weeks with atribe of cannibals. Most of the journey- 
ing was done in canoes, and Mrs. Piper thoroughly enjoyed 
the wild adventurous life. Her home is in Ecuador, but she 
has recently been in San Francisco, superintending the un 
loading of a cargo of rare woods, to be exhibited at Chicago, 

from the timber woods of Ecuador. 
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Fig. 3.—ANCHOR IN 
BuLLION EMBROIDERY. 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram tn BuLLION EMBROIDERY. 
Fig 3—Tt&a CLoTa [See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Cusnion with OpEN-work CEentTRE.—[Sce Fig. 2. ] 
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Fig. 3.—Back or EMBROIDERED 
Batiste Gown, Fie. 2. 


Jersey Bodice with Vest. 
— jersey is made in jack- 

et shape, the fronts with 
notched revers disclosing a vest 
with a masculine collar, in the 
open throat of which a linen 
cambric chemisette is worn. 
Rows of small buttons ornament 
the front and sleeves, 


Summer Hats. 
dig black chip toque illus 
trated bas a revers brim 
veiled with a band of cream 
embroidered chiffon, which is 
arranged in a bow at the back. 
surmounted by a bunch of green 
leaves, The crown is draped in 
velvet of two shades of green, 
with a knot of the lighter at the 
front. 
A white Neapolitan hat with 
a lace-like brim is trimmed at 
the front with a large bow of 
violet velvet ribbon, together 
with one yellow and one violet 
blossom At the back is a 
larger cluster of similar blos 
soms held by a bow. 


Summer Gowns. 

1. UEDE-COLORED crépon is 
\ the material of the gown il 
lustrated in Fig. 1. It is made 
with a demi-trained skirt, which 
is finished with gold cord at all 
the edges, and opens on the 
right side on a narrow panel of 
fine- striped white silk. The 
coat-bodice has a vest which is 
of silk for the upper part and 
crépon for the lower, with cré- 
pon draperies at the sides com- 
ing from under revers; the side 
fronts are of silk, and are con 
nected by narrow straps at the 
waist. A crépon plastron is in 
the back, shirred at the waist, 
with the sides strapped across it. 

An embroidered écru batiste 
gown is illustrated in Fig. 2. 
The skirt is trimmed with a lace 
ruffle at the bottom, and termi 
nates under a pointed belt at 
the top. The bodice, which is 
slipped under the belt, has 
draped fronts and a shirred 
back with revers. The full 
sleeves have lace puffs strapped 
with green velvet ribbon. 


Linen Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 604, 
i ee oval tray cloth illus 
trated in Fig. 1 is of cream 
linen momie-cloth, with an em- 
broidered border and scalloped 
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Fig. 1.—Cr&pon Gown.+[See Fig. 4] 
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Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED Batiste Gown.—([See Fig. 3.} 
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Fig. 4—Back or CREPON 
Gown, Fia. 1 


edge. The design for the bor 
der was given in Fig. 67 on the 
pattern-sheet accompanying the 
last number of the Bazar : 
31. The work is done partly in 
outline in stem stitch, partly in 
solid satin stitch with embroid 
ery cotton of three colors—blue, 
olive, and red—the same colors 
alternating in the button-holed 
scallops at the edge. 


The mat Fig. 2, of cream 
linen canvas, has the ground 
darned in a color, excepting a 


square in the centre, in which a 
monogram is embroidered. The 
edge is surrounded with a cro- 
cheted linen lace. 

The decoration of the small 
white linen tea cloth Fig. 3 is 
floral embroide ry done in color 
ed washable silks. <A large cor 
ner design occupies one half of 
the cloth, the other half being 
powdered with small sprays. 
The cloth is twenty-eight inches 
square, and is finished with a 
hem-stitched hem. 

A conventional Dresden china 
design executed in greenish-blue 
silk throughout forms the dec- 
oration of the side-table cloth, 
Fig. 4. Jelow the embroide ry 
is a band of drawn-work an 
inch wide,surmounting an inch- 
wide hem-stitched hem, and the 
edge is finished with a linen 
lace which is picked out with a 
thread of blue. 


Bullion Embroidery. 
See illustrations on page 604. 

YULLION embroidery is re- 

) stricted in its use to eccle- 
siastic and heraldic work, and 
the ornamentation of uniforms. 
It is to the latter variety in its 
simplest form of initials and 
emblems for clubs that the sim- 
ple instructions given herewith 
apply. Gold bullion, or cantille, 
comes of three kinds, rough, 
checked, and smooth, which are 
usually combined, as in the ex- 
amples illustrated; it is cut into 
short lengths, which are thread 
ed on a needle like a bugle, and 
sewed down as a bead would be; 
yellow silk twist, waxed, is used 
tosew it with. Trace the désign 
to be worked on the material, 
which is underlaid with foun- 
dation, and pad the heavy parts 
with long stitches of darning 
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cotton, as shown in Fig. 3; then sew on the 
bullion as described. Some difficulty may 
be experienced in cutting the bits to just the 
right length, but practice will soon obviate 
this. When there is any drawback to work 
ing on the material itself the design may be 
executed on a piece of muslin or linen, then 
cut out and applied. Letters or devices of 
some size are cut out in card-board; this 
foundation is laid on the muslin backing, 
then the padding is sewn down, and lastly 
the bullion over all 
is given in Fig. 2 


TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


“Tun 
*A Laopto«can,” * Wessex 
** Fettow-TownsMen,” FTC 


Avtuon or “A Grove or Nouie Dames, 
W oopLANDERS,” 
TaLns,” 

BOOK FIRST. 

CHAPTER IX 
AVING mounted beside her, Alec D’'Ur 
4 berville drove rapidly along by the crest 
of the hill, chatting compliments to Tess as 
they went, the cart with her box being left 
far behind. An immense landscape stretched 
around them on every side—behind, the green 
valley of her birth; before, a gray country 
of which she knew nothing except from her 
first brief visit to Trantridge. Thus they 
reached the verge of an incline down which 
the road stretched in a long straight descent 

of nearly a mile 

Ever since the accident with her father’s 
horse, Tess Durbeyfield, courageous as she 
naturally was, had been exceedingly timid 
on wheels; the least irregularity of motion 
startled her. She began to get uneasy at a 
certain recklessness in her conductor's driv 
ing 

‘You will go down slowly, sir, I sup 
pose?” she said, with attempted unconcern 

D' Urberville looked round upon her, nipped 
his cigar with the tips of his large white cen 
tre teeth, and allowed his lips to smile slow 
ly of themselves 

‘* Why, Tess,” he answered, after another 
whiff or two, ‘‘it isn't a brave, bouncing girl 
like you who asks that?) Why, I always go 
down at full gallop. There’s nothing like it 
for raising your spirits.” 

** But perhaps you need not now?’ 

**Ah,” he said, shaking his head, ‘‘ there 
are two to be reckoned with. It is not me 
alone. Tib has to be considered, and she 
has a very queer temper.’ 

** Who?” 

‘*Why, this mare. I fancy she looked 
round at me in a very grim way just then. 
Didn’t you notice it?” 

‘**Don't try to frighten me, sir,” 
with dignity. 

‘Well, I don’t. If any living man can 
manage this horse,1 can. I won't say any 
liviug man can do it, but if such has the 
power, I am he.” 

‘* Why do you have such a horse?” 

‘*Ah, well may you ask it. It was my 
fate, I suppose. Tib has killed one chap; 
and just after 1 bought her she nearly killed 
me. And then, take my word for it, 1 nearly 
killed her. But she’s queer still, very queer; 
and one’s life is hardly safe behind her some- 
times.” 

They were just beginning to descend; and 
it was evident that the horse, whether of her 
own will or of his (the latter being the more 
likely) knew so well the reckless perform- 
ance expected of her that she hardly re- 
quired a hint from behind. 

Down, down they sped, the wheels hum- 
ming like a top, the dog-cart rocking right 
and left, its axis acquiring a slightly oblique 
set in relation to the line of progress; the 
figure of the horse rising and falling in un- 
dulations before them. Sometimes a wheel 
was off the ground, it seemed, for many yards; 
sometimes a stone was sent spinning over 
the hedge, and flinty sparks from the horse’s 
hoofs outshone the daylight. The fore part 
of the straight road enlarged with their ad- 
vance, the two banks dividing like a splitting 
stick; and one rushed past at each shoulder. 

The wind blew through Tess’s white mus- 
lin to her very skin, and her washed hair 
flew out behind. She was determined to 
show no open fear, but she clutched D’Ur- 
berville’s rein arm. 

“Don't touch my arm. Weshall be thrown 
out if you do. Hold on round my waist.” 

She grasped his waist, and so they reach- 
ed the bottom. ‘Safe, thank God, in spite 
of your folly!” she said, her face on fire. 

* Tess—fie! that’s temper,” said D’Urber- 
ville 

“Tis truth.” 

‘* Well, you need not let go your hold of 
me so thanklessly the moment you feel your- 
self out of danger.” 

She had not considered what she had been 
doing, whether be were man or woman, 
stick or stone, in her involuntary hold on 
him. Recovering her reserve, she sat with- 
out replying, and thus they reached the 
summit of another declivity. ‘‘ Now, then, 
again!” said D’Urberville. 

‘No, no,” said Tess. ‘‘ Show more sense, 
do, please, sir.” 

‘* But when people find themselves on the 
highest point in the county, they must get 
down again,” he retorted. He loosened rein, 
and away they wentasecondtime. D’Urber- 

* Begun in Haagren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 


said Tess, 
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ville turned his face to her as they rocked, 
and said, in playful raillery, ‘‘ Now, then, put 
your arms round my waist again, as you did 
before, my beauty.” 

‘‘Never!” said Tess, independently, hold- 
ing on as well as she could without touching 
him 

** Let me put one little kiss on those holm- 
berry lips, Tess, or even on that warmed 
cheek, and I’)l stop—on my honor, I will!” 

Tess, surprised beyond measure, slid fur- 
ther back still on her seat, at which he urged 
the horse anew, and rocked her the more. 

‘* Will nothing else do?” she cried at length, 
in desperation, her large eyes staring at him 
like those of a wild animal. This dressing 
her up so prettily by her mother had appar 
ently been to lamentable purpose 

‘* Nothing, dear Tess,” he replied 

‘Oh, I don't know—very well; I don’t 
mind!” she panted, gloomily. 

He drew rein, and as they slowed he was 
on the point of imprinting the desired salute, 
when, as if hardly yet aware of her own 
modesty, she dodged aside. His arms being 
occupied with the reins, there was left him 
no power to prevent her manceuvre. 

**Now, d—— it! Vl break both our 
necks!” swore her capriciously passionate 
companion. ‘‘So you can break your word 
like that, you young witch, can you?” 

‘Very well,” said poor Tess, ‘‘T'll not 
move, since you be so determined! But I— 
thought you would be kind to me, and pro- 
tect me, as my kinsman!” 

‘** Kinsman be hanged! Now!” 

‘*But I don’t want anybody to kiss me, 
sir,” she implored, a big tear beginning to 
roll down her face, and the corners of her 
mouth trembling in her attempts not to cry. 
‘*And I wouldn't ha’ come if 1 had known!” 

He was inexorable, and she sat still, and 
D'Urberville gave her the kiss of mastery 
No sooner had he done so than she flushed 
with shame, took out her handkerchief, and 
wiped the spot on her cheek that had been 
touched by his lips. His ardor was nettled 
at the sight, for the act on her part had been 
unconsciously done 

‘“You are mighty sensitive for a farm 
girl!” said the young man 

Tess made no reply to this remark, of 
which, indeed, she did not quite comprehend 
the drift, unheeding the snub she had admin 
istered by her automatic rub upon her cheek. 
She had, in fact, undone the kiss, as far as 
such a thing was physically possible. With 
a dim sense that he was vexed, she looked 
steadily ahead as they trotted on, till she 
saw, to her consternation, that there was yet 
another descent to be undergone. 

“You shall be made sorry for that!” he re 
sumed, his injured tone still remaining, as he 
flourished the whip anew. ‘‘ Unless, that is, 
you agree willingly to let me do it again, and 
no handkerchief.” 

She sighed. ‘Very well, sir!” she said, 
“Oh, let me get my hat!” 

At the moment of speaking, her hat had 
blown off into the road, their present speed 
on the upland being by no means slow. 
D'Urberville pulled up, and said he would 
get it for her, but Tess was down on the othe1 
side. 

She turned back and picked up the article. 

You look prettier with it off, upon my 
soul, if that’s possible,” he said, contempla- 
ting her over the back of the vehicle. ‘‘ Now, 
then, up again! What's the matter?” 

The hat was in place and tied, but Tess 
had not stepped forward. ‘‘ No, sir,” she 
said, revealing the red and ivory of her 
mouth in defiant triumph; ‘‘not again, if I 
know it.” 

“ What, you won't get up beside me?” 

‘*No; I shall walk.” 

‘Tis three or four miles yet to Trant- 
ridge.” 

‘I don't care if ‘tis dozens. 
cart is behind.” 

‘*- You artful hussy! Now, tell me, didn’t 
you make that hat blow off on purpose? I'll 
swear you did!” 

Her guarded silence confirmed his suspi- 
cion. 

Then D’Urberville cursed and swore at 
her, and called her everything he could think 
of for the trick. Turning the horse sudden- 
ly, he tried to drive back upon her, and so 
hem her in between the gig and the hedge. 

3ut he could not do this short of injuring 
her. 

‘** You ought to be ashamed of yourself for 
using such wicked words,” cried Tess, with 
spirit, from the top of the hedge into which 
she had scrambled. ‘I don’t like you at all! 
1 hate and detest you! I'll go back to mo- 
ther, I will!’ 

D’'Urberville’s bad temper cleared up at 
sight of hers, and he laughed heartily. 
‘Well, I like you all the better,” he said. 
‘**Come, let there be peace. I'll never do it 
again against your will. My life upon it 


Besides, the 


now!” 
Still Tess could not be induced to re- 
mount. She did not, however, object to his 


keeping his gig alongside her; and in this 
manner, at a slow pace, they advanced to 
wards the village of Trantridge. From time 
to time, D'Urberville exhibited a sort of 
fierce distress at the sight of the tramping 
he had driven her to by his .misdameanor. 
She might, in truth, have safely trusted him 
now; but he had forfeited her confidence for 
the time, and she kept on the ground, pro- 
gressing thoughtfully,as if wondering wheth- 
er it would be wiser to return home. Her re- 
solve, however, had been taken, and it seemed 
vacillating even to childishness to abandon 
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it now, unless for graver reasons. How could 
she face her parents, get back her box, and 
disconcert the whole scheme for the rehabili- 
tation of her family on such sentimental 
grounds? 

A few minutes later the chimneys of The 
Slopes appeared in view, and in a snug nook 
to the right the poultry-farm and cottage of 
Tess’s destination. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE community of fowls to which Tess 
had been appointed supervisor, purveyor, 
nurse, surgeon, and friend made their head- 
quarters in an old thatched cottage standing 
in an enclosure that had once been a garden, 
but was now a trampled and sanded square. 
The house was overrun with ivy, its chim- 
ney being enlarged by the boughs of. the 
parasite to the aspect of a ruined tower. 
The lower rooms were entirely given over 
to the birds, who walked about them with a 
proprietary air, as though the place had been 
built by and for themselves, and not by and 
for certain dusty copyholders who now lay 
east and west in the church-yard. The de- 
scendants of these by-gone owners felt it al- 
most as a shight to their family when the 
house which had so much of their affection, 
had cost so much of their forefathers’ money, 
and had been in their possession for several 
generations before the D’Urbervilles came 
and built here, was indifferently turned into 
a fowl-house by Mrs. Smith-D’Urberville as 
soon as the property fell into hand accord- 
ing to law. ‘‘’T'was good enough for Chris- 
lians in grandfather's time,” they said. 

The rooms in which dozens of infants had 
wailed at their nursing now resounded with 
the tapping of nascent chicks. Distracted 
hens in coops occupied spots where formerly 
stood chairs supporting sedate agriculturists 
The chimney-corner and once blazing hearth 
was now filled with inverted beehives, in 
which the hens laid their eggs; while out- 
of-doors the plots that each succeeding house- 
holder had carefully shaped with his spade 
were torn by the.cocks in wildest fashion. 

The garden in which the cottage stood was 
surrounded by a wall, and could only be en- 
tered through a door. 

When Tess had occupied herself about an 
hour in altering and improving the arrange- 
ments, according to her skilled ideas as the 
daughter of a professed poulterer, the door 
in the wall opened, and a servant in white 
cap and apron entered. She had come from 
the manor-house. 

‘‘Mrs. D’Urberville wants the fowls as 
usual,” she said; but perceiving that Tess 
did not quite understand, she explained, 
** Mis’ess is a old lady, and blind.” 

‘** Blind!” said Tess. 

Almost before her misgiving at the news 
could find time to shape itself, she took, un- 
der her companion’s direction, two of the 
most beautiful of the Hamburgs in her 
arms, and followed the maid-servant, who 
had likewise taken two, to the adjacent man 
sion, which, though ornate and imposing, 
bore marks on this side which bore out the 
surmise that some occupant of its chambers 
could bend to the love of dumb creatures— 
feathers floating within view of the front, and 
hen-coops standing on the grass. 

In a sitting-room on the ground-floor, en- 
sconced in an arm-chair, with her back to the 
light, was the owner and mistress of the 
estate, a white-haired woman of not more 
than sixty, or even less, wearing a large cap. 
She had the mobile face frequent in those 
whose sight has decayed by stages, has been 
laboriously striven after, and reluctantly let 
go, rather than the stagnant mien ‘apparent 
in persons long sightless or born blind. Tess 
walked up to this lady with her feathered 
charges—one sitting on each arm. 

‘‘ Ab, you are the young woman come to 
look after my birds?” said Mrs. D'Urberville, 
recognizing a new footstep. ‘I hope you 
will be kind to them. My bailiff tells me you 
are quite the proper person. Well, where 
are they? Ah, this is Strut! But he is hard- 
ly so lively to-day, is he? He is alarmed at 
being handled by a stranger, I suppose. And 
Phena too. Yes, they are a little frightened 
—aren’t you, dears? But they will soon get 
used to you.” 

While the old lady had been speaking, 
Tess and the other maid, in obedience to her 
gestures, had placed the fowls severally in 
her lap, and she had felt them over from 
head to tail, examining their beaks, their 
combs, the manes of the cocks, their wings, 
and their claws. Her touch enabled her to 
recognize them in a moment, and to discover 
if a single feather were crippled or draggled. 
She handled their crops, and knew what they 
had eaten, and if too little or too much, her 
face enacting a vivid pantomime of the crit- 
icisms passing in her mind. 

The birds that the two girls had brought 
in were duly returned to the yard, and the 
process was repeated till all the pet cocks 
and hens had been submitted to the old wo- 
man — Hamburgs, Bantams, Cochins, Brah- 
mas, Dorkings, and such other sorts as were 
in fashion just then—her perception of each 
visitor being seldom at fault as she received 
the bird upon her knees. 

It reminded Tess of a confirmation, in 
which Mrs. D’Urberville was the bishop, the 
fowls the young people presented, and her- 
self and the maid-servant the parson and cu- 
rate of the parish bringing them up. At the 
end of the ceremony Mrs. D’Urberville ab- 
ruptly asked Tess, wrinkling and twitching 
her face into undulations, “Can you whistle?” 
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‘“Whistle, ma‘am?” 

** Yes, whistle tunes.” 

Tess could whistle, like most other coun- 
try girls, though the accomplishment was one 
which she did not care to profess in genteel 
company. However, she blandly admitted 
that such was the fact. 

“Then you will have to practise it every 
day. I had a lad who did it very well, but 
he has left. I want you to whistle to my 
bullfinches; as 1 cannot see them, I like to 
hear them, and we teach ’em airs that way. 
Tell her where the cages are, Elizabeth. 
You must begin to-morrow, or they will go 
back in their piping. They have been neg 
lected these several days.” 

“Mr. D'Urberville whistled to ’em 
morning, ma’am,” said Elizabeth. 

‘THe! Pooh!” 

The old lady’s face creased into furrows 
of repugnance, and she made no further re- 
ply. 

Thus the reception of Tess by her spurious 
kinswoman terminated, and the birds were 
taken back to their quarters. The girl’s 
surprise at Mrs. Smith D’Urberville’s manner 
was not great; for, since seeing the size of 
the house, she had expected no more. But 
she was far from being aware that the old 
lady had never heard a word of the so-called 
kinship. She gathered that no great affec- 
tion flowed between the blind woman and 
herson. But in that, too, she was mistaken. 
Mrs. D’Urberville was not the first mother 
compelled to love her offspring scornfully, 
and to aversely yearn, 


this 


In spite of the unpleasant initiation of the 
day before, Tess inclined to the freedom and 
novelty of her new position in the morning 
when the sun shone, now that she was once 
installed there, and she was curious to test 
her powers in the unexpected direction asked 
of her, so as to ascertain her chance of re- 
taining her post. Accordingly, so soon as 
she was alone within the walled garden she 
sat herself down on a coop, and seriously 
screwed up her mouth for the long-neglected 
practice. It was with a dismal face that she 
found her former ability to have degenerated 
to the production of a hollow sepulchral 
rush of wind through the lips, and no clear 
note at all. 

She remained fruitlessly blowing and 
blowing, uttering impatient expletives, and 
wondering how she could bave so grown out 
of the art which had come by nature, till she 
became aware of a movement among the ivy 
boughs which cloaked the garden wall no 
less than the cottage. Looking that way, 
she beheld a form springing from the coping 
to the plot. It was Alec D’Urberville, whom 
she had not set eyes on since he had con- 
ducted her the day before to the door of the 
gardener’s cottage where she had lodgings. 

‘*Upon my carcass!” cried he, ‘‘ there was 
never before such a beautiful thing in nature 
or art as you look Cousin Tess: [‘ Cousin’ 
had a faint ring of mockery.] I have been 
watching you from over the wall, sitting 
like Jm-patience on a monument, and pout 
ing up that pretty red mouth to whistling 
shape, and whooing and whooing, and pri- 
vately swearing, and never being able to 
produce a note. Why, you are quite cross 
because you can’t do it.” 

‘I am not cross, and I didn’t swear.” 

‘*Ah! I understand why you are trying 
—those bullies! My mother wants you to 
carry on their musical education. How self 
ish of her! As if attending to these cursed 
cocks and hens here were not enough work 
for any girl. I would flatly refuse, if I were 
you.” 

‘*But she wants me particularly to do it, 
and to be ready by to-morrow morning.” 

**Does she? Well, then, I'll give you a 
lesson or two.” 

‘Oh no, you won't,” said Tess, withdraw- 
ing towards the door. 

**Nonsense; J don’t want to touch you. 
See, I'll stand on this side of the wire net- 
ting, and you can keep on the other, so you 
may feel quite safe. Now look here; you 
screw up your lips too harshly. There ‘tis 
—s0.” 

He suited the action to the word, and 
whistled a line of ‘‘ Take, oh, take those lips 
away.” But the allusion was Jost upon Tess. 

‘* Now try,” said D’Urberville. 

She attempted to look reserved; her face 
put on its utmost phase of sculptural sever- 
ity. But how much could she be expected 
to accomplish of that sort in such circum 
stances? He persisted in his demand, and 
at last, to get rid of him, she did put up her 
lips as directed, laughing distressfully, how 
ever, before she could succeed in producing 
a clear note, and then blushing with vexa 
tion that she had laughed. 

He encouraged her with, ‘‘ Try again.” 

Tess was quite serious, painfully serious, 
by this time; and she tried—ultimately and 
unexpectedly emitting a real round sound. 
The momentary pleasure of success got the 
better of her; her eyes enlarged, and she in- 
voluntarily smiled in his face. 

‘That's it! Now I have started you, 
you'll go on beautifully. There, I said 
would not come near you; and in spite of 
such temptation as never before fell to mor- 
tal man, I'll keep my word. I say, Tessie, 


isn’t my mother a queer old soul?” 

**T don’t know much of her yet, sir.” 

‘* You'll find her so; she must be, to make 
you learn to whistle to her bullfinches. I 
am rather out of her books just now, but you 
will be quite in favor if you treat her live- 
If you meet 


stock well. Good-moruing! 
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with any difficulties and want help here, 
don’t go to the bailiff, come to me.” 


It was in the economy of this régime that 
Tess Durbeyfield had undertaken to fill a 
place. Her first day's experiences were fair- 
ly typical of those which followed through 
many succeeding days. A familiarity with 
Alec D’Urberville’s presence — which that 
young man carefully cultivated in her by 
playful dialogue, and by jestingly calling 
her his cousin when they were alone—re- 
moved most of her original shyness of him, 
withont, however, implanting any feeling 
which could engender shyness of a new and 
tenderer kind. But she was more pliable un- 
der his hands than a mere companionship 
would have made her, owing to her inevitable 
dependence upon his mother and, through 
her comparative helplessness, upon him. 

But where was Tess’s guardian angel now? 
Perhaps, like the god of whom the ironical 
Tishbite spoke, he was talking, or he was 
pursuing, or he was on a journey; or perad- 
venture he was sleeping, and was not to be 
awaked. Why things should have been thus, 
why they should so often be thus, many thou- 
sand years of analytical philosophy have 
failed to explain to our sense of order. As 
Tess’s own people down in those retreats are 
never tired of saying to each other, in their 
fatalistic way, ‘‘Ilt was to be.” There lay 
the pity of it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tue basket was heavy and the bundle was 
of bursting largeness, but she lugged them 
along like a person who did not find any es- 
pecial burden in material things. Occasion- 
ally she stopped to rest, in a mechanical way, 
by some gate or post; and then, giving the 
luggage another hitch upon her full round 
arm, went steadily on again. 

It was a Sunday morning in late October, 
four months after Tess Durbeyfield’s arrival 
at Trantridge. The time was not long past 
day break, and the yellow luminousness upon 
the horizon behind her back lighted the ridge 
towards which her face was set with marmo- 
rean hardness—the barrier of the vale where- 
in she had of late been a stranger—over which 
she would have to climb to reach her birth- 
place. The ascent was gradual on this side, 
and the soil and scenery differed much from 
those within Blakemore Vale. Even the char- 
acter and accent of the two peoples had shades 
of difference, so that, though less than twen- 
ty miles from the place of her sojourn at 
Trantridge, her native village had seemed a 
far-away spot. The field folk shut in there 
traded northward and westward, travelled, 
courted, and married northward and west- 
ward, thought northward and westward; 
those on this side mainly directed their en- 
ergies and attention to the east and south. 

The incline was the same down which 
D'Urberville had driven with her so wildly 
on that day in June, Tess went up the re- 
mainder of its length without stopping, and 
on reaching the edge of the escarpment gazed 
over the familiar green world beyond, now 
half veiled in mist. It was always beautiful 
from here; it was terribly beautiful to Tess 
to-day, for since her eyes last fell upon it 
she had learnt that the serpent hisses where 
the sweet birds sing, and life had been totally 
changed for her by the discovery. She was, 
verily, another girl than the one she had been 
at home, and, bowed by the thought, she 
stood still, and turned to look behind her. 
She could not bear to look forward into the 
vale. 

Ascending by the long white road that she 
herself had just labored up, she saw a two- 
wheeled dog-cart, beside which walked a 
man, who held up his hand to attract her at- 
tention, 

She obeyed the signal to wait for him with 
unspeculative repose, and in a few minutes 
man and horse stopped beside her. 

**Why did you slip away by stealth like 
this?” said D'Urberville, with upbraiding 
breathlessness; ‘‘on a Sunday morning too, 
when people were all in bed! I only discov- 
ered it by accident, and I have been driving 
like the deuce to overtake you. Just look at 
the mare! Why go off like this?) You know 
that nobody wished to hinder your going. 
And how unnecessary it has been for you to 
toil along on foot, and encumber yourself 
with this heavy load! I have followed like 
a madman, simply to drive you the rest of 
the distance, if you won’t come back,” 

‘**T sha’n’t come back,” said she. 

“TI thought you wouldn't! I thought so. 
Well, then, put up your baskets, and let me 
help you on.” 

She listlessly placed her basket and bundle 
within the vehicle, and stepped up, and they 
sat side by side. She had no fear of him 
now, and in the cause of her confidence her 
sorrow lay. 

D’Urberville mechanically lit a cigar, and 
the journey was continued with broken, un- 
emotional conversation on the commonplace 
objects by the way-side. He had quite for- 
gotten his struggle to kiss her when, in the 
early summer, they had driven in the oppo- 

site direction along the same road. She sat 
now, like a puppet, replying to his remarks 
in monosyllables. After a space they came 
in view of the clump of trees beyond which 
the village of Marlott stood. It was only 
then that her still face showed the least emo- 
tion, a tear or two beginning to trickle down. 

‘*What are you crying for?” he coldly 
asked. 
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‘*T was only thinking that I was born over 
there,” murmured Tess. 

‘** Well, we must all be born somewhere.” 

“T wish I had never been boru—there or 
any where else!” 

“Ah! But if you didn’t wish to come to 
Trantridge, why did you come?” 

She did not repiy. 

‘* You didi’t come for love of me, that I'll 
swear.” 

‘Tis quite true. IfI had gone for love 
of you, if I had ever really loved ’ee, if I 
loved ’ee still, I should not so loathe and 
hate myself for my weakness as I do now.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*‘T didn’t understand your meaning till it 
was too late. That’s what every woman says. 
I thought by your smiling that you quite un- 
derstood.” 

“ Flow can you dare to use those words?” 
she cried, turning impetuously upon him, 
her eyes flashing as the latent spirit (of which 
he was to see more some day) awoke in her. 
“ Heaven! I could knock you out of the gig! 
Did it never strike your mind that what ev- 
ery Woman says some women may feel?” 

‘“Very well,” he said, laughing; ‘I am 
sorry to wound you. I did wrong; I admit 
it.” He dropped into some little bitterness 
as he continued, ‘*Only you needn’t be so 
everlastingly flinging it in my face. I am 
ready to pay to the uttermost farthing. You 
know you need not work in the fields or the 
dairies again. You know you may clothe 
yourself with the best, instead of in the bald 
plain way you have lately affected, as if you 
couldn’t get a ribbon more than you earn.” 

Her lip lifted slightly, though there was 
little scorn, as a rule, in her large and tender 
nature. ; 

‘I have said I will not take anything 
more from you, and I will not—I cannot! [ 
should be your slave to go on doing that, and 
I won't!” 

‘“One would think you were a duchess 
from your manner, in addition toa true and 
original D’Urberville—ha! ha! Well, Tess 
dear, I can say no more. I suppose I am a 
d bad fellow. I was born bad, and I 
have lived bad, and I shall die bad in all 
probability. But, upon my soul, I won't be 
bad towards you again, Tess! And if certain 
circumstances should arise in which you are 
in the least need, the least difficulty, send me 
one line, and you shall have by return what- 
ever yourequire. I may not beat Trantridge 
—I am going to London for a time; I can't 
stand the old woman—but all letters will be 
forwarded.” 

She said that she did not wish him to drive 
her further, and they stopped just under the 
clump of trees. D’Urberville alighted, and 
lifted her down bodily in his arms, after- 
wards placing her articles on the ground 
beside her. She bowed to him slightly, her 
eye just lingering in his; and then she turned 
to take the parcels for departure. 

Smith-D’Urberville removed his cigar, bent 
towards her, and said, 

‘** You are not going to turn away like that, 
dear? Come!” 

‘‘If you wish,” she answered, indiffcrent- 
ly. ‘‘See how you've mastered me!” 

She thereupon turned round and lifted her 
face to him, and remained like stone a term 
while he imprinted a kiss upon her cheek— 

(Continued on page 617, Supplement.) 





GIRLS ON HORSEBACK, 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS TO MOTHERS. 
IL. 

IXTEEN is the earliest age at which a girl 
WO should begin to ride, as she is strong 
enough then to control her mount, has more 
judgment, is better able to put instruction into 
practice, more amenable to reason, and more 
attentive to what is told her. If the parents’ 
impatience will not admit of waiting for this 
desirable period for tuition, it is their duty to 
see that a child of more tender years has ev- 
erything that can facilitate her learning, and 
assure her such safety as is within their 
power. 

A common theory is that any old screw, if 
only quiet, will do fora beginner. Nothing 
could be more untrue. The horse for a 
novice should have a short but square and 
elastic trot, a good mouth, even disposition, 
and be well mannered, otherwise the rider’s 
progress will be greatly impeded. Even if 
the child is very young, I think it isa mistake 
to put her on a pony for her initiatory lessons, 
as its gaits are so often uneven, interfering 
with all attempts at regular rising to the 
trot. Ponies are also more liable to be tricky 
than horses, and from the rapidity of their 
movements apt to unseat and frighten a be- 
ginner. They are very roguish, and will 
bolt across a road without any reason, or 
stand and kick or rear for their own amuse- 
ment, and being so quick on their feet, their 
various antics confuse a child so that she 
loses her self-possession and becomes terri- 
fied. It is just as bad to go to the other ex- 
treme, as a large long-gaited horse will tire 
the muscles of the back, and if combined with 
sluggish action, require twice the exertion 
needed for a free traveller. Furthermore, it 
will induce the habit of rising only half so 
long as necessary, the remainder of the 
time being occupied by a double jolt on 
reaching the saddle, which is most objection- 
able. 

Having secured the right sort of horse, the 
saddle should be chosen with great care. It 
must have a level seat, which can only be 
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obtained in those having the tree cut away 
above the withers; otherwise, to clear them, 
the saddle must be so elevated in front that 
it is sometimes six inches higher than the 
cantle, placing the knee in an awkward 
and fatiguing position, and it is impossible 
to rise without an unusual amount of exer- 
tion, which will lead to arching the back, 
thrusting the head forward, and probably 
galling the horse’s withers. There should 
be no third pommel, but the other two must 
fit the knee exactly, or the circulation wiil be 
impeded, and a cramp brought on which ren- 
ders the muscles powerless to grip the pom- 
mels. The seat must extend about an inch 
beyond the line of the spine, and although I 
usually object to it, for a child the seat should 
be covered with buckskin. No more pad- 
ding should be used than is required to fit the 
horse’s back, as it looks badly to see the top 
of the saddle several inches above the horse. 
It should not have any superfluous straps, 
stitching, or attempts at ornamentation; the 
simpler the style the better, even the slit on 
the saddle flap for the pocket is now fre- 
quently dispensed with. 

On no account have a slipper stirrup, but 
a safety stirrup without any padding, and 
one which does not work by having the bot- 
tom drop out, as these are apt to come to 
pieces when least desired, leaving the foot 
without any support. The best kind have 
the inner half circle jointed in the middle 
and working on a hinge at both sides, so that 
it can open only on being pulled from below, 
as in case of a fall. Next to this in safety 
comes a plain, small racing stirrup. 

It is a shame that little girls are made to 
ride in the ill-fitting habits seen half the time. 
They must set properly, or the best riders will 
be handicapped, and appear at a disadvan- 
tage. A child's skirt should not wrinkle over 
the hips more than a woman’s, nor should it 
ruck up over the right knee, exposing both 
feet, while the wind inflates the superfluous 
folds. Above all things, a girl should not 
lace nor wear her habit bodice tight, as no 
benefit can possibly be derived from riding 
with the lungs and ribs compressed. 

Before being trusted on a horse, a beginner 
should have the theory of its management 
explained to her; and here is another draw- 
back to infantile equestrianism, as a young 
mind cannot readily grasp the knowledge. 
Nevertheless she must be made to under- 
stand the necessity of riding from balance, 
instead of pulling herself up by the horse’s 
mouth, and be shown the action of the curb 
chain on the chin, that she may realize why 
the snafile should be used for ordinary pur- 
poses, so that in case of an emergency she 
may have the curb to fall back upon. She 
must know that if she pulls against him, the 
horse will pull against her, and therefore she 
must not keep a dead bearing on his mouth. 
Unyielding hands are the almost invariable 
result of riding before realizing the deli- 
cate manipulation a horse’s mouth requires. 
A light feeling on the curb, and a light touch 
of the whip, will show her how to keep the 
horse collected, instead of allowing him to 
go in a slovenly manuer. When wishing to 
canter,in place of tugging at the reins, cluck- 
ing, and digging the animal in the ribs with 
her heel, the child should be told to elevate 
her hands a trifle, and touch him on the 
shoulder with the whip. After being famil- 
iarized with such rudimentary ideas of horse- 
manship, comes the time for putting them 
into practice. 

It is a pity that there are not more compe- 
tent instructors in the riding-schools, for it is 
of great importance to begin correctly; but 
to find a teacher who possesses any thorough 
knowledge of the subject is a lamentably 
rare occurrence. Their inefficiency is amply 
demonstrated by the specimens of riding 
witnessed every day in the Park, and either 
their methods, if they pretend to have any, 
must be all wrong, or they are but careless 
and superficial mentors, as the results are so 
often far from satisfactory. 

If parents will take the trouble to make an 
impartial criticism of their daughter's riding, 
they can aid her by insisting upon her doing 
as she ought, which is beyond the authority 
of the riding-master. 

They should see that her body is held 
erect, her shoulders squarely to the front 
and thrown back, head up, chin held back, 
arms hanging straight to the elbows, hands 
low and close togetiner, her right knee im- 
movable, and from there she must rise; her 
left leg must be held quiet, and the heel 
away from the horse, the ball of the foot 
resting on the stirrup, but she must be kept 
from placing too much reliance on that sup 
port, by practising without it every time she 
rides, taking care that in relinquishing that 
hold she does not take hold of the horse’s 
mouth instead. 

As the most trustworthy mount will at 
times be frisky or make a mistake, a child 
should be prepared for such a contingency, 
and know how to meet it. If a horse stum 
bles, she must sit well back and pull his head 
up. In rearing, the reins must be left loose, 
and the body thrown forward. A tendency 
to back must meet with a sharp crack of the 
whip. In shying, she must try to sit close, 
and in case of a runaway she should know 
that no good can come of throwing herself 
off. To stick close and try to steer him is 
all she can do, as she cannot hope to stop him 
when once started. Ifa horse falls with her, 
it is best to try not to let go of the reins, as 
then he cannot reach her with his heels, but 
if she cannot succeed in doing this, she must 
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endeavor to get clear of him, and as far away 
as possible, to avoid being rolled on or tram- 
pled upon as he makes his effort to get up. 
When I consider the trials and dangers 
she must pass through, a girl who is allowed 
to ride before she is sixteen has my sympa- 
thy, while I look with indignation on the 
mothers who thus thoughtlessly expose a 
child to all the evils attendant upon too early 
familiarity with riding. C. pe Hurst. 


THE TWO LOVES. 
SONG. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 
I OVE is often deaf to those 
4 Who love her deeply; 
Deaf and blind as death may be 
To grief or gladness 
Ah, that Love should hold a heart 
At best but cheaply! 
Such a heart as none can lure 
To cruel madness 


Love, alas! is born of earth, 
And drifts supinely 

Now she finds a bitter joy 
In vulgar measure; 

Now she sings with open throat, 
And sings divinely, 

Passion-sweet in all her dream, 
In all her pleasure 


Oh! when Love meets Love in guise 
Supremely tender, 
Just as crystal song meets song 
In perfect blending, 
Then she soars among the stars 
To her surrender 
There is neither pain for her 
Nor ending. 


A CASINO TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


6 bmn gown, so charmingly drawn from a 
graceful model by Worth, is of most del 
icate coloring—pale mauve silk trimmed with 
cream lace, deepened in tone by dark helio 
trope velvet ribbons The design 1S CXCE Ile nt 
for dresses of crépe de Chine, India silk, 
summer bengaline, or crépon. The, coat 
bodice, shortened in recent French fashion, 
has revers and borders of lace set on flatly 
A full front, fastened invisibly, has a pleated 
plastron of cream white crépe, and is gather 
ed under a broad girdle of silk folds Jabots 
of lace are added to increase the full effect. 
Bretelles of velvet are knotted in lengthwise 
bows low on the bust instead of in the usu 
al high shoulder-knots. Long close sleeves 
puffed at the top to give breadth, not height, 
have drooping epaulettes of lace, and a frill 
below held by a velvet bow. Wristbands of 
velvet button close over light gloves. The 
skirt shows increased fulness all around, and 
shorter back breadths. A pretty tablier ef- 
fect is given by a single wide festoon of soft 
ample folds of the silk and lace caught up by 
choux of silk. Panels and jabots of lace 

frame the tablier on the sides. 

The capeline of fancy straw, made by Virot, 
is trimmed with vert d’eau ribbon, creamy 
lace, and black plumes with an aigrette 


THE ECONOMY OF THE 
LGYPTIANS. 

CURIOUS illustration of the domestic 
LA economy of the Egyptians has been met 
with in the unwinding of the bandages of 
the mummies. Although whole webs of fine 
cloth have been most frequently used, in 
other cases the bandages are fragmentary, 
and have seams, darns, and patches. Old 
napkins are used, old skirts, pieces of some 
thing that may have been a shirt; and once 
a piece of cloth was found with an armhole 
in it, with seam and gusset and band finely 
stitched by fingers themselves long since 
crumbled and their dust blown to the four 
winds. 


ANSWERS 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Inquiner.—White canvas shoes trimmed with pat- 
ent-leather—not with russet-leather—are worn at the 
sea-side by those dressing in mourning 

Constant Reaver.—Your suggestions about the 
China silk dress are good. Make the cont frill ten 
inches deep when finished Black net with large spots 
is a good purchase. Muke it with a belted waist and 
straight full skirt trimmed with jet galloon. Use the 
jet in rows as a corselet, or else as a yoke and belt, 
also for a collar, and as wristbands on large sleeves 
English walking hats, with close brim and indented 
crown, will be worn in dark straws and in felt in the 
early autumn. 

L. 8.—The low-crowned sailor | 
and are very generally worn at the 
ing caps ot white or of blue cloth a 
and sea alike. 

t. A. V.—You can hardly become a member of * Bos- 
ton’s most exclusive dancing cluss’ 





are most used, 
i-shore eht- 
e work on land 





without being in- 
troduced by some one; that person is the proper me- 





iwh which you should seek presentation to 
ns of the girls you desire to meet. If you 
are suitably introduced, and are well mannered and pre- 


sentable, your reception will doubtless be all that you 
desire 

ELiza ‘Buggy rides” are not usually considered 
within the limits of good form; however, the desirabil- 
ity of such diversions is regulated somewhat by the 
custom of the locality. Your parents are certainly the 
best judges of what is desirable in your case, 

A. E. C.—Invite your guests to “* meet Mr. and Mrs. 
You should surely invite the husband of 
your acquaintance; in fact, it is not possible to do 

SU BSOKLIBER If circumstance compel you to admit 
a caller yourself, do it as intormally and naturally us 


if it was your custom, Precede your man caller to the 


purlor, and follow the ladies. Order your dinner ata 
hotel as you would at home, quietly and simply No- 
thing is more objectionable than sampling all the 


dishes upon a menu simply becuuse they ure to be 
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THE HOUSE I LEFT BEHIND ME. 


} fr no member of a family is the summer vacation more 
welcome than to the wife and mother. But what a 
trial to come back, and find that the home she left behind 
has been full of destroying influences, about every room 
bearing the traces! Much might have been avoided if 
she had directed the necessary precautions before leaving 
her household treasures to the dim light and musty air of 
a closed house. 

A refrigerator or ice-box should be thoroughly washed 
inside and out with hot suds, the shelves taken out and 
scrubbed on both sides, and the waste-pipe freed from 
sediment by a wire made into a swab with a cloth or 
sponge. Both the upper and lower doors should be left 
slightly ajar, and then there will be no trace of mould or 
musty smell, unless left in a damp cellar, which is no place 
for a refrigerator at any time. The tins and agate pans 
and kettles should be just as thoroughly washed as the 
ice-box. The teapot and coffee-pot should be entirely 
freed from grounds, and dried and left open, which is 
generally forgotten after the last hurried meal. All iron 
pots, kettles, gem-irons, and spiders should be lightly 
greased with Jard to keep them from rusting, and steel 
knives dipped in lime-water and then wrapped in paper 
will not show any corroding spots after months of disuse. 
Dry groceries should be put into tight jars, fruit-cans, tin 
pails, or earthen crocks. If left in paper bags, uncovered 
dishes, or leaky boxes, they will be visited by bugs of 
many sorts and utterly ruined. The spice-boxes should 
be tightly closed, and the bread and cake boxes and cooky- 
jar should be perfectly clean and left open. No Graham 
flour, buckwheat, or Indian meal should be saved over. 
They spoil of their own volition apparently. All dish- 
wipers, dish-cloths, and cleaning cloths should be washed 
clean, and if there is not time to dry them out-of-doors, 
leave them hanging singly on the clothes-rack in the 
kitchen. The stove or range should be given a coat of 
blacking, so that it may not rust. 

Furnaces in a cellar get very rusty during their summer 
rest. But if a pan—the ash-pan will do—is filled with 
unsluked lime, and the iron pipes smeared with kero 
sene oil, this trouble will be entirely avoided if the cellar 
windows are properly opened. The same treatment will 
preserve stoves in chambers and living-rooms, and if 
pipes when stored away are also oiled, they will not be found 

rusted out” in the fall 

Upholstered furniture is the favorite lurking- place for 
moths. If this furniture is well beaten and brushed, and 
then swathed with coarse muslin, in case one has not made 
linen coverings for it, and two or three small sheets of tarred 
paper slipped in, there will be little trouble. Any portion of 
a carpet that is specially attractive to moths can be largely 
protected by putting a wet cloth over the spots and steam- 
ing them with a hot flat-iron. This will kill moth eggs, and 
pieces of tarred paper scattered around will hinder further 
deposit of them. 

All heavy draperies and rugs should be sunned and beaten, 
and then rolled up in coarse muslin, and pinned or sewed up 
tightly, or shut up in tarine bags. Blankets keep best on 
beds, and all that cannot be kept there should be done up in 
sheets. Thin draperies should have the dust blown out of 
them by the wind, if they do not need laundering, and be 
folded away. No woollen clothing should be left hanging 
in the closets, but be folded away and wrapped in news- 
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paper. This can be done as each garment is discarded, which 
will lessen the task, 

Every cupboard and closet door should be left open, and 
the doors of the rooms. Two or three windows should be 
dropped at the top behind the closed shutters to make a cur- 
rent of air in the house, to prevent the gathering of damp- 
ness and mustiness. Having done all this, the housewife can 
start on her journey assured that, barring fire and thieves, 
she has left her house well protected. 

Agnes B. ORMSBEE. 


THE MARGARET LOUISE HOME OF THE 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 
bbws youthful annex of the Young Women’s Christian 

Association in this city, the Margaret Louise Home in 
East Sixteenth Street, seems to brighten all its surroundings. 
** How lovely!” is usually the visitor’s first exclamation on 
entering. ‘‘ How appropriate!” the next. The spacious 
hall is admirably proportioned, and finished in a rich-look- 
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ing wood toned like butternut or black birch, with a mo- 

saic floor, and a dado of encaustic brick, with its beauti- 

fully polished.brown surface. 

The parlor on the left displays, in carpet and upholstery, 
exquisite shades of olive green, repeated with lighter 
tints in the handsome figured window-curtains. The 
large oblong table in the centre has a rich-looking and 
equally harmonious cover, with more yellow in its olive; 
its finest ornament being, on the day of our visit last 
spring, a great cluster of Easter lilies. 

Shelves have been fitted in the alcove beside the fire- 
place to accommodate a little lending library for the use 
of the inmates; and, in place of a librarian, each one who 
takes out a volume enters her name and that of the book 
in an account-book on the table, with the date on which 
it is taken. On returning it to its place, she again writes 
the date, and the simple transaction is finished. 

The very atmosphere of the house breathes refinement; 
and abundant provision is made for the higher needs, 
while yet it is not too good for human nature’s daily food. 
The Home is really what its name implies, and its moder- 
ate restrictions are those of a home rather than an institu- 
tion. It is the generous gift of Mrs. Elliott F. Shepard 
to the Young Women's Christian Association, to fill the 
need of a temporary lodging-place for the numbers of 
young and middle-aged women who are constantly throng- 
ing to the great city in quest of employment. 

The conveniences of the Margaret Louise Home are 
open to all who can give satisfactory references; but the 
period of residence is limited to four weeks, as that is usu- 
ally sufficient time for finding employment and more 
permanent quarters. The price of a single room, com- 
fortably and even daintily furnished, is fifty cents a day; 
a larger one for two occupants is eighty cents. Meals are 
furnished in the house for all who desire them, singly or 
otherwise; and good regular board can be had for $3 50 
a week, 

The various comments and criticisms on the manage- 
ment of the Home are not altogether soothing; but they 
are met with the sweetness and light that come from a 
firm and reasonable grasp of the subject. ‘‘ What pre- 
posterously high prices!” says one. ‘* How can ‘a self- 
supporting woman’ pay $7 00 or $7 50 a week for board 
and lodging, when her entire earnings often do not 
amount to that?” 

‘*You forget,” is the calm reply, “that this sum is not 
paid all the year, but only for a short time, also that our ac- 
commodations are not exclusively for the poorer classes of 
self-supporters. We do not refuse such when they come 
with proper references; but writers, teachers, art-workers, 
etc., are among our usual inmates, and they do not find the 
price which we are obliged to ask for such a residence as 
this too great a tax. The Home is not yet, like its inmates, 
‘self-supporting.’ ” 

‘‘Such extravagance,” objects another, ‘‘in a house in- 
tended fer working-women, to furnish the bedrooms in such 
a style as that! It will only make the cheap boarding- 
houses, to which they must inevitably drift, seem unbearable 
by contrast.” 

Now, Mrs. Gradgrind, let us see if this charge is well 
founded. In an average room we find: item, one iron bed 
stead painted white, and spotlessly clean in all its belong- 
ings; item, one plain but not common-looking bureau; item, 
one wash-stand with equipments, inexpensive but refined; 


’ 


item, one small table, ditto; item, one cane-seated chair 
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painted white, anything but costly, and one low rocker to 
match; item, a small wardrobe, when there is no closet, rather 
indispensable; item, short curtains of snowy dotted muslin 
at the window; item, a good Brussels rug of subdued tone, 
because this is the most economical floor-covering in the way 
of wearing. Is this extravagant for the apartment of a gentle- 
woman, albeit she is self-supporting? 

The excellent restaurant of the Margaret Louise Home— 
entrance, 16 East Sixteenth Street—is open to all women who 
may find it convenient to avail themselves of the table d’héte 
lunch at one o’clock, when a varied meal, beginning with 
soup and ending with pastry, is provided at the moderate 
charge of twenty cents. The dining-room will seat 112 per- 
sons, and the entire hundred and dozen are very apt to be 
there at the hungry hour of the day. The heads and officials 
of the establishment have a charming little private dining- 
room for themselves, 

Among the numerous other advantages offered by the as- 
sociation to a class of beneficiaries too seldom cared for 
those whose needs are not for loaves and blankets—the ben- 
efits of the library and reading-rooms can scarcely be overes 
timated. The very atmosphere of the quiet yet cheerful and 
well-appointed rooms, finished in mahogany, with dainty 
bits of carving on the pediments of the doors and the cor 
ners of the alcoves, is restful; while the perfect harmony of 
coloring in the terra-cotta walls, with the wood-work and 
the strip of handsome carpeting through the centre of the 
aisles, is pleasing to the eye. 

The perfect freedom of access to the 17,000 volumes on 
the well-ordered shelves, which have room for 8,000 more, is 
appreciated by every book-lover who delights in browsing 
over such a rich pasture, nibbling a bit 
here and there without let or hinderance. 
The reference-room, which contains a beau 
tifully carved little reading-desk and every 
convenience for taking notes, is sure to 
have at least one appreciative student, and 
the books here have been most judiciously 
selected 

The entire library, indeed, expresses the 
spirit which says, in the report, of its proba- 
ble readers: ‘‘ Are they teachers or students 
of art, music, literature, or language; are they 
stenographers, dress-makers, or house-keep- 
ers, nurses or saleswomen, we promise you 
that each shall find, in library or reading- 
room, some special help for her own craft or 
calling or condition.” 

The musical department of the library is 
an excellent one both for teachers and for 
students, containing, in addition to the vol- 
umes on music, the scores of the most popu- 
lar operas and oratorios, and examples of the 
work of the best composers, Another con- 
siderate feature for the benefit of impecuni- 
ous art students is the arrangement of mount- 
ed ‘‘studies” from art periodicals, many of 
which are admirable, and a valuable aid to 
decorators and artists for use at home. 
These are taken out, subject to reasonable 
rules, just as the volumes on the shelves are, 
but without preventing the taking of a book 
at the same time. 

The reading-room is supplied with over 
one hundred periodicals, and it is equally 
well appointed and beautifully kept, as are 
all other departments of this most attractive 
library, which is entirely free to all self-sup- 
norting women and girls over fourteen years 
of age. Other privileges are also furnished 
by the association to the same class of women 
in the shape of concerts, lectures, readings, 
and other entertainments, including choir 
music and physical culture. On Sunday 
afternoons there is a Bible class in the spa- 
cious chapel, and hundreds of women throng 
to these clear and practical explanations of 
Holy Scripture. 

ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


A MISFIT OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY OCTAVE THANET. 
: ee little Arkansas town may be dreary in winter, for 
there is nothing higher than a mill chimney to relieve 

its monotonous horizon, not so much as a tree, even, the trees 
being all newly planted and hardly grazing the low roof 
peaks of the houses, while the noble old forests around are 
so distant that they make only a blurred wall. But when the 
May sun paints all the bare ground and every humble garden, 
no place where grass grows and flowers wave can be dreary. 
Mrs. Michacl Agee’s garden was aflame with jacqueminot 
roses, and daintily blushing with Catherine Mermets. Her 
bed of sweet-pease danced a score of lovely tints before 
Colonel Allerton’s eyes, to which he paid not much more at 
tention than the cows nibbling on the other side of the fence, 
or the old gray horse stretching a handsome head over the 
rails, and baring his long teeth for a clutch at the floating 
tendrils of honeysuckle on the porch. The cows were 
amazingly fat for the season and the country; so was the 
horse, betrayed by his teeth to be much older than his figure 
and briskness would assert 

Colonel Allerton plucked a handful of clover for him 
‘* You won't look so fat and happy long, old Spike! Not 
if he gets hold of you.” While he spoke, he vented a por 
tion of the irritation that he felt—for reasons best known to 
himself—in a vehement jerk of the door-bell ‘*A fool’s 
errand; of course it’s a fool's errand!” he grunted 

The vibrations of the bell set a white curtain at the win- 
dow trembling, then a thin hand left the curtain, and in a 
second a small woman opened the door. 
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There was nothing to bespeak a second glance from a 
stranger in her person, except a certain dainty neatness of 
dress, and a delicacy of feature not uncommon in Arkansas 
faces; yet did one look twice on Mildred Agee, he might be 
attracted by her wistful blue eyes, and by the soft smile 
that made one forgive a mouth too large and a chin too 
long for beauty. 

She was—Colonel Allerton perceived it with mingled com 
passion and fury—trembling exceedingly; even her voice 
shook over her civil declaration that she was right glad to 
see him. 

‘** No, you’re not, Mildred,” remarked the planter, blunt 
ly; ‘‘I know you understand too well what I have come to 
say to you ‘ 

**Won’t you rest your hat on the bed?” she said, meekly, 
She held the door wide, motioning to a large 
bed, the principal object in the room 

The planter declined; he held his hat stiffly in his hand 
but he consented to sit in the oak rocking-chair with the red 
plush cushion, and to Jean his head against the best tidy 

Mrs. Agee sat opposite him, beside the table wher 


and snowy 


yn 
beamed the opalescent white shade of the new nickel-plated 
lamp. At her elbow was a green Biography of the Bible, and 
a blue-and-gold bound selection of poems on Mothe , Home, 
and Heaven. The walls of the room (which were very neat 
ly papered) were further adorned by those reproductions of 
water-colors that the art periodicals send forth on mission 
ary duty through the world. 

Colonel Allerton gazed on them gloomily. ‘* Well, Milly,” 
he said, heaving a portentous sigh and nodding the black 
curls that showed here and there a thread of silver-—‘* well 
Milly, I reckon the shortest way is the best way out. You 
know what I am here for; I hear you ar 
married again.” 

Mrs. Agee writhed in her chair, while a burning flush 
crept up to the roots of her hair. She swallowed, and mur. 
mured, ‘‘1 have been studying about it.” 

The colonel made no effort to smother a sigh, rather it 
rolled out of his por frame with an impetus ch 
likeness to a snort. ‘‘ Well, I tell you frankly, | 
sorry, Mildred,” said he. 

‘You do not know him, colonel 

‘*T am not so sure of that, Milly I tell you he has a bad 
name, madam; he is under a hard character. A judge that 
is suspected—I won t say how justly 

‘*No, Colonel Allerton, I couldn't forgive even you for 
saying that!” ; 

‘* Well, you know as well as I that the talk and scandal 
were so loud he failed to get a renomination; and when he 
resented the slight and carried himself and his dirty linen 
off to the Republican camp, and got the post-office on the sly, 
you know how much difficulty he had gettir 
filled, and how, finally, they fired him 

‘* 1 know he has enemies! 

The colonel looked at her Here she wa ifraid of him 
in every nerve of her—he was not only the greatest man of 
the country-side, but also her most powerful and kiyd friend, 
her kindest friend, excepting possibly his wife—yet he real 
ized that she would persist in defying him What irration 
al, inscrutable creatures women were! He wished that he 
had let Hortense go (Hortense was Mrs. Allerton): but be 
sides her bad cold there was something that, as a last re- 
source, he had decided to tell Milly which would more pro- 
perly be told in his own person. He cleared his throat and 
charged down on the subject in much the mood in which 
he used to lead his cavalry during the war 

‘* Well, Milly, I've known you since you were a baby 
‘most. And I was glad when, after your hard times, Mike’s 
mind turned to you. I thought he was making a wise choice, 
and I told him so; in fact, | was the one suggested you.— 
Now what in thunder have I said to make her squirm and 
get red!” thought the honest man. Mildly he went on: ‘I 
don’t suppose Mike would have thought of marrying again, 
if Hortense and | hadn't sort of put it in his head. Fact is, 
I don’t think his first ever made him very happy; she had 
a sight of sickness, and ran to the morphine bottle for every 
pain she had, until things went sky west and crooked, you 
know. But Mike was glad enough he did marry you, after 
ward. Heappreciated the way you took hold of things, and 
all your pains with poor Gather. There is something else, 
Milly ”’—he cleared his throat again it may make a differ 
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ence that 1 shall be sorry for in your feelings 
towards me, but I believe I ought to tell you, 
for I Aope it will make you see things about 
Kime in another light. When Mike came 
to die—you remember that day about a week 
before he died, when he sent for me—well, lie 
Jay there in that bed, and I sat in the chair 
you're in now” (there was a very slight 
movement on Mrs. Agee’s part), ‘‘and he 
wanted me to draw up his will for him. 
Now—I'm going to be frank with you—I 
thought it would be better to provide for 
Gather with a guardian and trust funds, and 
to have some provision in regard to your 
marrying agaiu—the miserable suspicion of 
us men, Milly, nothing else; we are always 
assuming every pretty woman will marry 
again.” 

The compliment miscarried, apparently, 
for Mrs. Agee only looked more bewildered 
and frightened. ‘‘ Why—-why didn’t you do 
that way? I wish you had,” she stammered. 

“Why?” the colonel repeated, ‘‘ why? Be- 
cause your husband would not have it. He 
said to me that he had found out what a man 
could feel for a woman since he had married 
you. ‘I can’t talk,’ says he; ‘I’m a rough 
fellow, not fit to live witha lady like her, but 
by ——’—you know Mike would swear—‘a 
king couldn’t love her better,’ says he; ‘and 
I'm going to show her how I trust her. I can 
trust Gather with ber. My money ain’t no- 
thing compared to my boy. I leave him to 
her too; for there’s nobody in the world will 
do for him like her. You put it strong as 
you can, colonel,’ he said—‘ everything to my 
beloved wife, she to be guardian, executrix, 
and everything else the law allows, to have 
and to spend, and to marry if she wants to— 
God bless her and d—— him!’ cries poor 
Mike. Oh, he thought the world and all of 
you, Milly!” 

The woman sat like a stone, her two hands 
locked. She was not trembling, but she cer- 
tainly had grown very pale. Did the trust 
of the poor fellow who had loved her affect 
her so litthke—or so much? 

“TI wish I had fetched Hortense!” was the 
only thing clear in the colonel’s perturbed 
mind; but he tramped on doggedly through 
his mental brief of the case. *‘ Mike was proud 
of you, Milly; he thought everything of your 
beiler education and accomplishments. He 
considered you the finest lady in the world; 
but what touched him most was the way you 
had with Gather. ‘I dou’t believe,’ says he, 
‘she'll ever leave the boy to marry again; 
but if she does, I'll engage she'll take up 
with a decent fellow.”’ 

** And I have,” said Mrs. Agee. 

** Would Mike think so?” 

She looked at him as if he bad struck her. 
““Why—why didn’t you stop Mike trusting 
in me so, if that’s how you think about me? 
she cried, wildly, and began to sob. 

“ Well, I did try my best, but it only made 
him mad!” said the colonel. ‘‘ Dou’t ery, Mil- 
ly; erying won’t help. I felt I ought to tell 
you how Mike trusted you. Milly, any wo- 
man on earth might be proud to have won 
such a love from as honest, noble-hearted a 
man as Michael Agee.” 

«IT know it,” she sobbed. 

“Well, then "—the colonel’s elastic spirits 
jumped at a new hope—** just contrast the 
two. Don’t you owe something to Mike? 
He didn’t ask-you not to marry; but to mar- 
ry the man he most despised on carth— 

‘“* Mike didn’t know him.” 

“He knew him a—a heap better than you 
do. Butif there wasn’t any other objection, 
the fact that Kime is a widower with four 
children—” 

“They are all away from home. 

‘‘Of course they are. He drove them 
away.” 

‘«Jt was their mother’s fault mostly; they 
have headstrong natures like her. She shot 
Judge Kime once.” 

‘T dare say; she was just naturally obliged 
to shoot him. It’s a pity she didn’t shoot 
straighter! Don't you think it queer your- 
self, Milly, that all four children always sided 
with their mother, never, by any chance, with 
their father? Don't you feel dubious about 
trusting a man who has been so unlucky 
with children with Gather?” 

He was elated to see that this shot, at least, 
had gone home; she shivered palpably. But 
in a second she wiped her eyes and spoke 
quite steadily: 

“IT hadn't ought to blame you, colonel; 
I used to think almost as hard things my- 
self, but he has told me the whole story, 
and I know now he was not the most to 
blame. He was too proud to excuse him 
self to most people; that is how such hard 
things are said; but I’m not afraid!” She bit 
her lips nervously; she pressed the fingers of 
both hands hard on the edge of the table. 
} think a great deal of Mrs. Allertons and 
your opinion, and before, when you consid- 
ered I ought to marry Mr, Agee, I did like 
you told me; now—it is different!” z 

‘Now you want to please yourself —eh? 

She returned no answer. Her wretched 
eyes gave the planter a pang, and he was 
glad to see the door swing ajar. There en- 
tered a pretty boy of ten or eleven, in whose 
bright face at first one could detect no differ- 
ence from the face of a child of his years in 
general. It was only the absence of any to- 
ken of impression at a noise that informed 
one of his affliction. He saw Colonel Al- 
Jerton, and rau to him gayly. The planter 
had brought a book of pictures and some 
sweets, Which the boy, after thanking him, in 
a childish way, with a kiss, at once ran to 
show to Mildred. Having been to a school 
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for the deaf and dumb, he could chatter very 
nimbly on his fingers. The planter clumsily, 
and his step-mother as nimbly as he, moved 
their fingers in answer to his delight and 
questions. His eyes sparkled, and his pretty 
mouth parted in continual smiles. 

Colonel Allerton involuntarily spoke his 
thought: ‘Can you bear to have him less 
confiding and less happy than he is now?” 

Mildred answered, hastily, ‘‘ Judge Kime 
will not be anything different to him; he 
says he shall be just like a son to him; he is 
very fond of him.” 

Colonel Allerton, turning to the boy, spell- 
ed on his fingers, ‘Gay, how do you like 
Judge Kime?” 

The child’s face clouded; flashing back 
came the reply, accompanied by a scowl: ‘1 
am afraid of him. He whips his horse.” 

**Gay saw him once when the horse was 
balking, and Judge Kime had to punish 
him,” Mrs, Agee struck in, hastily. 

** Mike was always so gentle with animals, 
I reckon Gather inherits the feeling. Did 
you happen to sec the horse?” 

‘* N—no, sir; Judge Kime told me.” 

The colonel was wise enough to refrain 
from comment. -After a pause, he fired his 
last shot: ** Well, Mildred, if I can’t persuade 
you to give up this match, there is a propo- 
sition I'd like to make I think you can’t find 
fault with. it is just this: suppose you let 
me lave the guardianship of Gather, and set- 
tle some property on him. Now the law, if 
Mike hadu’t made a will, would have given 
you one-third of the property and Gather 
two-thirds; suppose that you give Gather 
one-third,and keep two-thirds yourself? That, 
surely, is not asking so very much. And if 
Kime is an honorable man, or even a decent- 
ly honest man, he will be quite willing to 
agree to this. What do you say?” 

Mrs. Agee’s sensitive lips shut tightly; 
then, ‘‘ I am willing to leave that to Judge 
Kime,” said she; “it don’t look well for me 
to be making conditions like that. If I can’t 
trust a man enough to trust him with my 
money and my child, I can’t trust him with 
me. Aud if | can trust him with myself, I 
reckon I can trust him with the other 
things.” 

“You have been talking with Aim about 
it, have you?” 

** That's the way I feel myself,” returned 
Mildred, with a forced sharpness that set on 
her timidity like tierce airs on a hen. 

see,” said the colonel, gloomily. He 
gave up the fight at that moment, although 
he staid half an hour longer, using every 
argument that his wits could muster. 

She met them all in the same manner; 
plainly he was travelling over ground that 
had been, as it were, blazed by a previous 
discoverer, and Mildred would keep faith- 
fully in the track prepared for her. Did he 
not remember the absolute dependence that 
they all could place in Mildred’s literal de- 
volion to a duty appointed to her? When 
she had been in his own family, * helping,” 
in the days when Mildred Broyles, though 
Captain Lroyles’s daughter, had only her 
own slim hands to keep herself, and had 
made dresses or taught school or ** helped” 
in families just as the occasion served, she 
could always be trusted. 

** Mildred is timid about stepping out for 
herself,” Mrs. Allerton often had said; ‘‘ but 
there is not any one that I feel safer to leave 
things with.” For all her gentle ways and 
her silence, she had her opinions and could 
cling to them. 

** Well, Mildred,” he said finally, ‘‘I reck- 
on you'll get me out of temper if I stay 
talking here much longer, and I don’t want 
to part bad friends, for you will need all 
your friends if you marry Kime, so I'll just 
say good-evening, and ask you to think it 
over and let me know.” 

Mildred did not say that thinking it over 
would make no difference. That was not her 
way. Her obstinacy was of the mild and 
shrinking sort, that, like dough, recedes at a 
touch, but instantly and silently rises again. 
She got up paling a little, not urging him to 
stay as she would usually have done, and 
shook hands. 

His last words were: ‘‘ Now, Milly, you 
think itover. Don’t commit yourself.” The 
little deaf-and-dumb boy was clinging to his 
hand while he spoke. 

Mildred, from the window, saw him jump 
into the buggy and drive rapidly away. She 
knew that he was both hurt and angry, and 
slowly the tears gathered in her eyes. She 
brushed them away. ‘‘If I don’t trust him 
enough to suffer a little for him, I don’t guess 
my love is worth much,” said she. ‘* Colonel 
Allerton doesn’t know him; but I wish I 
could have told him. If it was not for 
that—” Hastily she took a photograph out 
of her pocket, the picture of a handsome, 
dark, smiling man—her lover’s picture—yet 
the face bent above it was white and scared, 
not in the least such a face as a loving wo- 
man bends above the picture of any dear 
one. ‘It would be—awful if now—if now I 
were to like Mike best!’ She shaped the 
thought that haunted her into words with 
inexpressible aversion, but she did shape it. 
‘**But I don’t! I don’t!” she protested, 
*‘when I thought about it so long, and he is 
just like whet thought every way!” 

Really the colonel might have spared him- 
self the cudgelling that he was giving his 
wits all the way home, for Mrs. Agee was 
affected as powerfully as he could have 
wished, although the erratic conscience of a 
woman would brace her heart to resist him 
and to cling to Kime, because—well, in truth, 


because she was not in love with Kime at 
all. Nobody suspected it; her friends did not 
suspect it; Kime did not suspect it; she, least 
of all, suspected it. Just the same, like 
other grim facts, it remained. And this that 
she had longed to tell Colonel Allerton was 
the explanation how she could thus deceive 
herself. 

Mildred was the only child of a ruined 
and reckless gentleman, who had covered a 
multitude of errors by a heroic death. His 
extravagance left Mildred penniless; but she 
always adored his memory. 

Being without kindred (for Captain 
Broyles’s past history was a blank), the little 
girl was apprenticed to an Ohio farmer with 
an ailing wife, who wanted ‘‘ some help that 
couldn’t run off,” and in his family she re- 
mained until she was eighteen; then she be- 
gan to support herself. She taught school, 
she made dresses, she ‘‘ helped” in families, 
and all the while she never forgot that she 
was a gentleman’s daughter. 

When she was twenty she met the Aller- 
tons. She was thirty now, and she knew 
that she owed to them the glimpse of a new 
world. On their part they grew attached to 
her, and Hortense Allerton often wondered 
Pe some nice man did not marry Mil- 

red, 

The few suitors that appeared Mildred dis- 
couraged so summarily that they retired dis- 
comfited in the earliest stages of courtship. 

“Fact is,” explained Colonel Allerton, 
‘* Milly ain’t sentimental.. If she does mar- 
ry, it will be for a home.” 

Little did the good man suspect that Mil- 
dred, while she was learning to eat with her 
fork and to distinguish an etching from a 
chromo, and to play Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words instead of the Gospel Hymns, 
= keenly watching her friends’ married 
ife. 

**When I am married,” Mildred would 
dream, as she stirred cake or sewed on the 
children’s clothes, “I will have a husband 
that shall have soulful dark eyes and curly 
hair, and shall treat me like Colonel Allerton 
does Mrs. Allerton! He shall look like— 
him!” 

Now “he” was only a stranger, a ‘‘strange 
gentleman,” Milly would say, whom she had 
met on her single railway journey to Little 
Rock. There had been a collision, nothing 
of moment or danger, although it seemed 
frightful to Milly’s inexperienced eyes, and 
the man had jerked her away from the win- 
dow in time to save her arm a sharp wrench. 
He had been courteous and friendly for the 
few minutes that they were together before 
his friends came to take him away. He had 
adark handsome face and a beautiful voice. 
She fancied that he seemed annoyed when 
his friends took him away. ‘“ We will meet 
again. Don’t forget me!” he had whispered, 
and Milly, who was innocent as the dawn, 
had discovered no impertinence in his hasty 
interest. She had never seen him again; she 
did not know his name; but he was fixed in 
her imagination like an idol in a shrine. 
Her poor rustic admirers looked common 
enough compared to him, with his tall silk 
hat and his silk handkerchief and his dainty 
finger-tips and the ring on his white left hand. 
How amazing is the vigor of that vagabond 
Romance, tie him tightly as we may with 
sordid cares! Outwardly, Milly was a pro- 
saic, silent, industrious little body, no longer 
young, as Southerners count youth; yet in 
her waking dreams she led another life, 
painting visions as sweet and shy as they 
were vague, wherein walked an impossible 
hero (with his face), who wrote poetry to her, 
wore a tall hat to church, and eventually 
went to the Legislature. On such ideals 
stumbles poor Mike Agee, who has made 
thirty thousand dollars out of square timber, 
a widower, with one deaf-and-dumb child, 
himself barely able to ‘‘read writing,” and 
taking his ease evenings and of a Sunday in 
an undress uniform of shirt sleeves and stock- 
ings! 

Nevertheless, she married Mike. She mar- 
ried him because the Allertons wanted her 
tomarry him. She went to him, as she would 
have run into w house afire or jumped into 
the river, to please them; and,I dare say, with 
not so heavya heart. For her fantastic be- 
reavement was real as death to her. 

When her day-dreams were gone, she re- 
alized how precious, how dangerously sweet 
they had been. But she resolutely kept her 
fancy (the fancy of Mike Agee’s wife) from va- 
grant roaming into those disloyal paths. She 
was an honest little thing, poor Milly! and she 
burned up, with many tears, her sole relic of 
the past, three silk handkerchiefs that she had 
hemmed most neatly for—well, not for Mike, 
since she stuffed them into the flames, and 
held them there until the last wrinkle of the 
cinders was still. Her conscience reproached 
her for the waste, but it could not hold her 
hand. 

But although she resented her new condi- 
tions, and was indescribably afraid of her 
husband at first, she found herself growing 
less miserable all the time. Mike was one of 
nature’s gentlemen; he was gentle to her in 
a way that she did not know enough of men 
and the world to rate at its real value, but 
that did soothe her bruised nerves. When, 
within a year of her marriage, he fell sick, 
her heart yearned over his weakness and his 
patience; when he died, she mourned him 
sincerely. She did not go back to her dreams; 
rather, she blushed to remember them. But 
a year after Mike’s death she met Judge 

Kime ata church fair, She had never seen 
Lim before, he living in another town, al- 
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though not ten miles away. For the first 
time in her life she came near swooning, 
Judge Kime was the unknown hero of her 
dreams! 

A high hat, a black frock- coat, a stiff 
white linen shirt, with a frayed collar and 
blue neck-scarf,rather too much cologne,and 
a florid manner, these may not cut a splendid 
figure in the imaginations of girls in another 
social rank, but they did in Milly’s, ‘He is 
a perfect gentleman,” she thought. Here was 
the impersonation of her youthful dreams, 
the splendid lover for whose appearance she 
had ceased to hope, feeling herself too worn 
and old and unattractive. 

Of course she had heard the gossip. Mike, 
half jocularly, had narrated the Kime family 
quarrels (which had their ludicrous phases) 
to her; but it was impossible for so unworld- 
ly a woman as Mildred to believe that this 
soft-voiced, soft-eyed man could have pulled 
his wife around the voom by her hair, or 
slung a cup of coffee at his daughter. And 
when he quoted poetry, and gave her the 
blue-and-gold volume that decked the centre 
table, she felt that it was atrocious to sus- 
pect such a noble-minded being of accepting 
bribes. As for the worst stories about Kime, 
honest Mike would not have dreamed of 
telling them to a good woman. 

Yet, in fact, her second marriage was as 
much an affair of the conscience as her first. 
She had married Mike Agee because she felt 
it her duty to her kind friends, the Allertons; 
she was about to marry Elmer Kime because 
she owed that much to her own ideals. It 
was not that Elmer Kime’s melodious voice 
awakened novel rapture in her heart; it was 
because she had always pictured such a 
voice thrilling her. It was not that she 
found his flamboyant gallantries so sweet 
to her soul; it was because she thought 
that she ought to find them sweet. She 
ran to .Kime'’s defence eagerly; she shut 
her eyes to any weak places in bis cause, and 
a fictitious glow of kindness and partisan- 
ship showed to her fancy like love. As she 
gazed with a heavy heart out of the window, 
she told herself that he was worthy any sacri- 
fice. She could see Gather playing with the 
old horse that had been hers for five years, 
She remembered how kind Mike had always 
been to the horse because she loved it, and 
because its instinct had once saved her life. 
Mike was as kind and gentle with animals 
as a woman; he was the sweetest-tempered 
man in the world, anyhow. Had Mike only 
had a proper education and begun earlier to 
dress himself up and shave every day, any 
woman might have loved him. And to-day, 
for the first time, she knew how well he had 
loved her. Her heart perversely yearned 
after her dead husband and perversely ques- 
tioned the rights of the lover that she had 
chosen. Would Elmer be so kind to worn- 
out animals? There he came, riding down 
the street on his beautiful new horse. She 
had not expected him; she ought to feel glad 
toseehim. Why didn’t she? He looked like 
a picture, with his coat buttoned up and his 
black curls. Why wasn’t she prouder of 
him? ‘‘I will marry him now, no matter 
what lies folks tell about him,” said she; 
**but—I wish I had known about Mike’s 
trusting me so and—loving me so, Lefore.” 

Gather saw him coming and slipped off the 
horse. Instead of greeting him, the child ran 
round the house. 

Eliner Kime was a tall man, with a dark, 
thin face and fine eyes, his manner was very 
pleasing and his voice soft. At first sight 
he looked thirty, but if one examined his 
face, the fine wrinkles about his cyes showed 
his fifteen additional years. 

After the first words there was a pause 
that Kime found pleasant enough with his 
arm about Milly’s waist, and the mocking 
bird’s trill floating on the cool breeze. He 
eyed the neat garden with approval; perhaps 
it might be better to rent his own farm and 
come here to live. He whispered in Mil- 
dred’s ear: ‘‘ Say, honey, you won’t let Col- 
onel Allerton do me a meanness behind my 
back, will you?” 

‘*Oh, Elmer, he was here to-day ; he want- 
ed me to do like you said he would about 
Gather.” 

‘**And you told him—” 

“TI told him I could trust you to do right 
by Gather, and me too!” 

“'That’s my brave girl! You know why, 
dearest; you understand the reason for my 
asking this mark of confidence. I can’t en- 
dure to have my enemies jeering at me, and 
saying you bargained with me. After we are 
married, then you shall see if I will be stingy 
with dear little Gather! But you know the 
poet’s words, honey, 


“*Trust me all in all, 
Or not at all.’” 


“Yes,” said Mildred. And she wondered 
why she did not feel more impressed; and 
she wished Elmer would not hold her so 
tight. 

‘Well, let old Allerton go,” Kime con- 
tinued; ‘‘ he can r’ar and charge as much as 
he likes, he sha’n’t bother us. But I’ve come 
to see you about something. What do you 
reckon, Milly? I’ve found out how to make 
some money for you!” 

‘*All my money is in Colonel Allerton’s 
hands.” 

‘*This is some money that you will get; I 
can get you ten per cent. for it, sure, and 
maybe more, if ”—smiling—‘ you ain’t afraid 
to let me have it.” 

‘*T ain’t afraid; but where’s the money?” 

‘Well, what would you say to getting a 
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hundred and twenty for old Spike? Wouldn't 
you call that a pretty sharp job of financier- 
ing?” 

‘** Who wants old Spike? But it doesn’t 
matter; I wouldn't sell him.” 

‘“*Si Hurd.” 

‘Sell Spike to a livery -stable, and that 
cruel Si Hurd! Oh, Elmer! But you don’t 
know how I was lost once, and Spike brought 
me home, and saved my life.” 

‘‘Oh yes, I do, darling; but any horse will 
do that. Spike wasn’t aiming to save your 
life; he was after his own corn and cotton 
seed. And we got to consider that the horse 
ain’t going to get any younger. We better 
sell him when we get a good chance. He 
hasn’t more than three or four years’ work in 
him. What are you looking at me in that 
queer way for, Mildred?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mildred, in a very 
low voice, “f don't just like to—to hear 
you talk that way, Elmer; like all you 
thought of beasts was what you could get 
out of them. Hear Spike now; he has just 
seen me at the window, and he’s telling me 
he’s glad. When he’s so fond of me, and 
would work till he dropped for me, it seems 
wicked to talk of selling him.” 

Kime looked bewildered. ‘‘ But that’s 
what horses are for—to work,” said he. 
‘‘ What are you going to do with him on the 
farm? He'll have to plough.” 

‘* Would you put my horse in the plough, 
Elmer?” 

‘Not if you didn’t want me to, darling,” 
Kime agreed, in his silkiest tones. But he 
did not give over his persuasions, The truth 
was he needed the money. None of his ar- 
guments availed, however, and at last he lost 
patience. They were nearer a quarrel than 
they had ever been when he rode away. 

Mildred remembered how Mike had re- 
fused a larger sum for the horse, saying that 
he never would sell the horse that saved her 
life. Mike had understood; Mike always 
did understand. Again came that useless 
longing for her dead husband. But now 
she turned as sternly away from the memo- 
ries of Mike as during his life she had turned 
away from her disloyal reveries about her 
unknown hero. Elmer was the hero, and to 
think of Mike so regretfully was to be dis- 
loyal to him. What, when he had been so 
deceived, so deserted, when he clung to her 
as to his last hope of happiness and sympa- 
thy (so he had told her many times), should 
she desert him! Like as not he had been 
mortified by the sharp answers she gave him, 
and was riding home now feeling bad as bad. 
Her conscience smote her, and hastily she 
donned her hat, and ran to tell Gather that 
she was going out for a little. She knew 
the road that Kime must take to go home; 
why not wait in the thicket by the bridge 
until he should come? He would be surprised 
enough to see her, and he would forgive her, 
for she had thought of another way to raise 
the money. She concealed herself in the 
thicket until she heard hoof-falls, and pre- 
sently could watch the rider coming down 
the road. Elmer rode superbly. Proudly 
she likened him to a cavalier. Why was her 
heart like lead in her breast? ‘‘I just won’t 
think of Mike any more,” she resolved, ‘‘ and 
I will marry poor Elmer.” Even with the 
passage of her thought, Kime’s horse stum- 
bled. His clouded face lightened as the flash 
comes on the heels of the darkness. He gave 
the horse a cruel cut, and when, in a fright, 
he reared and shied, nearly flinging his rider, 
the seething passion in the man broke lvose. 
He lashed the beast into a plunging fit of 
sheer terror, and then Jashed him into sub- 
mission, The poor creature’s mouth was 
dripping; his eyes glared; every limb trem- 
bled. 

Kime looked down at him grimly, and 
laughed. ‘‘ You've concluded to behave, 
have you?” said he. ‘‘D—— you, I'll show 
you who’s master!” 

Mildred stepped out of the thicket. ‘ Will 
you?” said she. She pulled off the ring that 
he had given her, and flung it in the dust. 
She did not know what whirled her on; she 
was no longer herself; a sensation of wild 
relief and liberty swept away all her former 
diffidence. ‘*I don’t guess you will show 
me or my horse or my son, though! You've 
shown plenty. I believe everything I’ve 
heard about you—a man that can treat a 
horse so! There’s your ring rolling in the 
dust, and I don’t want to ever see you again!” 

He jumped off his horse and would have 
run after her, would have pleaded with her, 
but before he could reach her, she was wav- 
ing her hand to hail a passing wagon. 

‘*If you speak to me, I'll tell all about 
you,” she screamed. 

‘** You will tell? What the devil is there to 
tell?” howled Kime. ‘‘ You heard me swear- 
ing. That’s great, to break off a marriage 
because you find out I can swear!” 

“T’ve found out a right smart of other 
things, too,” replied Mildred, firmly, and 
spoke not another word. Nor has she spoken 
to him since. 

Colonel Allerton secretly plumes himself 
ou his arguments. ‘‘I didn’t have the least 
idea she was so struck by them,” he con- 
fessed to his wife. ‘Fact is, she was so 
stubborn, I went off all kinder knocked in a 
heap; but when I drove by the cemetery, 
and saw her coming back from Mike’s grave, 
and her eyes all bunged up, and Mike’s grave 
covered with her best Jack roses, 1 said to 
myself: ‘Something’s up. Women don’t go 
to strewing flowers and crying over No. 1 
when they’re aiming to marry No. 2 next 
month!” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Mildred herself only said to Mrs. Aller- 
ton: ‘‘I didn’t rightly know how I felt about 
Mike. Mike was a gentleman, but he didn’t 
look like one; and Judge Kime looked like 
a gentleman, but he wasn’t one; and I’d rath- 
er have the things than the looks of them, 
and the Lord let me find out in time!” 

She has not even explained why (in a cir- 
cuitous manner) she bought a certain horse of 
Judge Kime, or why she pets him aimost as 
much as she pets old Spike. 


OVER THE RANGE. 


( VER beyond yon mountain range, 
That dim, blue, spreading line, 

There lies a conntry wondrous strange, 
A country that is mine. 

You may have crossed that highest peak, 
But, prithee, tell it not; 

The spell may vanish if you speak 
Of that enchanted spot. 

When I was young and full of dreams, 
And watched the red sun set, 

I thought I caught the golden gleams 
Of rounded minaret, 

Of tower, and of tapering spire, 
Reflected in the skies. 

Then thought I (thought lit by desire), 
Beyond some city lies, 


When twilight faded into night, 
And o’er the heated earth 

Blew South-land zephyrs, cool and light, 
Which waked new dreams to birth, 

And on the breeze a fragrance flew 
That lingered in the air, 

This sweet conclusion then I drew— 
The Land of Flowers is there. 


Now yooth has gone—my other dreams 
Have faded into naught; 
But with the golden sunset streams 
Still lives one youthful thought; 
And fairy-land my musing fills— 
It may not, may not be— 
But yet beyond that range of hills 
I will not go to see. 
Fuiaver Soorr Mines. 


HOME-MADE ICE-CREAMS. 
BY MARY F. HARMAN. 


T is just four years ago that we bought 
our ice-cream freezer, and I am safe in 
saying that nosimilar purchase has ever given 
so much satisfaction in the family as this. It 
has been in every way a good investment, for 
there is scarcely a week in the year that we 
do not use it, and I would be glad if I could 
influence other housewives to appreciate 
frozen desserts as highly as they deserve. 
They are not nearly so troublesome to pre- 
pare as is popularly supposed, and, regarded 
from a hygienic stand-point alone, they are a 
great improvement upon many others which 
are common upon our tables. 

I have experimented with various rules 
for French ice-creams,and have found a 
combination which gives excellent results, 
and which has the advantage at the same 
time of being within the means of almost 
every one. 

This is not a characteristic of many rules. 
I have one, for instance, which calls for 
“four quarts of very rich cream, two vanilla 
beans,” and eggs and sugar in proportion. 
My rule is a simple one. Put one pint of 
milk in the double boiler with a piece of 
vanilla bean about one inch in length. Cream 
together the yolks of four eggs, half a cup of 
sugar, and two rounding table-spoonfuls of 
flour until verygight, and stir gradually into 
the milk when it reaches the boiling-point. 
Allow this to cook about ten minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Adda small pinch of salt, 
and turn into a stone dish, beating at inter- 
vals while it cools. This is to prevent it 
from forming into lumps. When cold, add 
one and a half pints of cream (or rich country 
milk) and half a cup of sugar. 

This may be prepared early in the day, and 
kept in the ice- box. If a larger quantity 
is desired, a quart of cream (or milk) and 
more sugar may be used instead of the above 
proportions, the foundation mixture being 
the same for both. Care must be taken in 
measuring the flour, as too much is sure to 
taste. ‘The spoon must be rounding full in- 
stead of heaping; about one ounce in all. 

Be sure and use the vanilla bean for flavor- 
ing, as it is quite impossible to make a good 
ice-cream with vanilla extract. All large 
grocery houses keep them, and, I think, it 
would be quite possible to have one or more 
sent by post to any place where they were 
not obtainable. They are long thin pods, 
which sell at twenty cents for one, and as 
only an inch piece is used each time, they 
will not be found expensive. 

Before freezing, remove the bit of pod, 
carefully scraping all the little seeds into 
the custard. One of the features of French 
ice-cream is the tiny black seeds scattered 
through it. 

Prepare the ice by pounding it fine in a 
coarse strong bag, and use rock-salt in the 
proportion of three pints for a gallon freezer. 
Put the can in the centre of the tub with the 
beater in place, fasten the lid securely, and 
pack ice and salt in alternate layers until the 
tub is full. Turn the crank a few minutes, 
and as the ice works down, add more, until 
it is firmly and solidly packed. If plenty of 
ice is used, twenty minutes will serve to 
freeze the cream. 

The crank need not be turned constantly, 
and the motion at first should be rather slow. 
When it begins to harden, turn rapidly, as 
this is the stage when rapid beating makes 
the cream smooth and light. 

When it is firm enough, take out the pad- 
dle, beat well with a wooden spoon or spat- 
ula to fill up the space made by the beater, 
and scrape well from the sides. Cover the 
tub with a blanket, and set away in a cool 
place, aud let two hours at least elapse be- 


fore serving. When ready to do so, dip the 
can in warm (not hot) water, wipe dry, and 
invert on a cold dish. It should come out 
in firm and perfect shape. 

It is possible to have several varieties of 
cream in the same mould with only one freez- 
ing, and various combinations may be made 
to suit the individual taste. 

After the vanilla cream is frozen, a por- 
tion may be taken out into a cold bowl, and 
one cupful of well-sweetened strawberry or 
raspberry juice stirred into it. Pour this 
back into the can, and it will soon harden to 
the proper consistency. A quarter of a cup- 
ful of strong coffee may be used in the same 
= A banana or two may be sliced thin 
and added, and a little shredded pineapple 
gives a fine flavor. Ripe peaches, if cut up 
and sweetened, make «a very nice addition; 
but they should not be added until about 
half an hour before serving -time, as they 
must only be chilled and not frozen 





ALEXANDER KIELLAND. 


Avutuor or “Tanes or Two Countrirs.”! 


ie June, 1867, about a hundred enthusiastic 
youths were vociferously celebrating the 
attainment of the baccalaureate degree at 
the University of Norway. The orator on 
this occasion was a tall, handsome, aistin- 
guished-looking young man named Alexan- 
der Kielland, from the little coast town of 
Stavanger. There was none of the crudity 
of a provincial either in his manners or his 
appearance. He spoke with a quiet self- 
possession and a pithy incisiveness which 
were altogether phenomenal. 

“That young man will be heard from one 
of these days,” was the unanimous verdict of 
those who listened to his clear-cut and fin- 
ished sentences, and noted the maturity of 
his opinions. 

But ten years passed, and outside of Sta- 
vanger no one ever heard of Alexander Kiel- 
land. His friends were aware that he had 
studied law, spent some winters in France, 
married, and settled himself as a dignitary in 
his native town. It was understood that he 
had bought a large brick and tile factory, 
and that as a manufacturer of these useful 
articles he bid fair to become a provincial 
magnate, as his fathers had been before him. 
People had almost forgotten that great things 
had been expected of him, and some fan- 
cied perhaps that he had been spoiled by 
prosperity. Remembering him, as I did, as 
the most brilliant and notable personality 
among my university friends, I began to ap- 
ply to him Malloch’s epigrammatic damna- 
tion of the man of whom it was said at 
twenty that he would do great things, at 
thirty that he might do great things, and at 
forty that he might have done great things. 

This was the frame of mind of those who 
remembered Alexander Kielland (and he was 
an extremely difficult man to forget), when 
in the year 1879 a modest volume of ‘“ novel- 
ettes” appeared, bearing his name. It was, 
to all appearances, a light performance, but 
it revealed a sense of style which made it, 
nevertheless, notable. No man had ever 
written the Norwegian language as this man 
wrote it. There was a lightness of touch, a 
perspicacity, an epigrammatic sparkle, and 
occasional flashes of wit which seemed alto- 
gether un-Norwegian. It was obvious that 
this author was familiar with the best French 
writers, and had acquired through them that 
clear and crisp incisiveness of utterance 
which was supposed, hitherto, to be untrans- 
ferable to any other tongue. 

As regards the themes of these ‘‘ novel- 
ettes”” (from which the present collection is 
chiefly made up), it was remarked at the time 
of their first appearance that they hinted at 
a more serious purpose than their style seem- 
ed to imply. Who can read, for instance, 
‘** Pharaoh ” (which in the original is entitled 
‘* A Ball Mood’) without detecting the rev- 
olutionary note which trembles quite audibly 
through the calm and unimpassioned lan 
guage? There is, by-the-way, a little touch 
of melodrama in this tale which is very un- 
usual with Kielland. ‘‘ Romance and Real- 
ity,” too, is glaringly at variance with the 
conventional romanticism in its satirical con- 
trasting of the prematrimonial and the post 


1 Tales of Two Countries. By Alexander Kielland. 
Translated by William Archer. An Introduction by 
H. Il. Boyesen. With Portrait. $1 00. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. In the ‘Odd Number Series.” 
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matrimonial view of love and marriage. The 
same persistent tendency to present the wrong 
side as well us the right side—and not, as lit- 
erary good manners ure supposed to prescribe, 
ignore the former—is obvious in the charm- 
ing tale ‘“‘ At the Fair,” where a little spice 
of wholesome truth spoils the thoughuessly 
festive mood; and the squalor, the want, the 
envy, hate, and greed which prudence and a 
regard for business compel the performers 
to disguise to the public, become the more 
cruelly visible to the visitors of the little alley- 
way at the rear of the tents. In ‘A Good 
Conscience ” the satirical note has a still more 
serious ring; but the same admirable self-re- 
straint which, next to the power of thought 
and expression, is the happiest gift an au- 
thor’s fairy godmother can bestow upon him, 
saves Kielland from saying too much—from 
enforcing his lesson by marginal comments, 
ad la George Eliot. But he must be obtuse 
indeed to whom this reticence is not more 
eloquent and effective than a page of philo- 
sophical moralizing 

‘“* Hope ’s Clad in April Green ” and “ The 
Battle of Waterloo” (the first and the last tale 
in the Norwegian edition) are more untinged 
with a moral tendency than any of the fore 
going. The former is a mere je u esprit 
full of good-natured satire on the calf-love of 
very young people, and the amusing over 
estimate of our importance to which we are 
all, at that age, peculiarly liable. 

As an organist with vaguely melodious 
hints foreshadows in his prelude the musical 
motifs which he means to vary and elaborate 
in his fugue, so Kielland lightly touched in 
these ‘‘novelettes” the themes which in his 
Jater works he has struck with a fuller vol 
ume and power. What he gave in this little 
book was a light sketch of his mental physi- 
ognomy, from which, perhaps, his horoscope 
might be cast and his literary future pre- 
dicted. 

Though an aristocrat by birth and train- 
ing, he revealed a strong sympathy with the 
toiling masses. But it was a democracy of 
the brain, I should fancy, rather than of the 
heart. As I read the book, twelve years 
ago, its tendency puzzled me considerably, 
remembering,.as I did, with the greatest viv- 
idness, the fastidious and elegant personality 
of the author. 1 found it difficult to believe 
that he was in earnest. The book seemed to 
me to betray the whimsical sans-culottism of 
a man of pleasure who, when the ball is at 
an end, sits down with his gloves on, and 
philosophizes on the artificiality of civiliza- 
tion and the wholesomeness of honest toil. 
An indigestion makes him a temporary com- 
munist; but a bottle of seltzer presently re 
conciles him to his lot, and restores the 
equilibrium of the universe. He loves the 
people at a distance, can talk prettily about 
the sturdy son of the soil, who is the core 
and marrow of the nation, ete.; but he 
avoids contact with him, and, if chance 
brings them into contact, he loves him with 
his handkerchief to his nose. 

I may be pardoved for having identified 
Alexander Kielland with this type with 
which I am very familiar; and he convinced 
me presently that I had done him injustice 
In his next book, the admirable novel Gar 
man and Worse, he showed that his demo 
cratic proclivities were something more than 
amood. He showed that he took himself 
seriously, and he compelled the public te 
take him seriously. The tendency which 
had only flashed forth here and there in the 
*‘novelettes” now revealed its whole coun- 
tenance. The author's theme was the life of 
the prosperous bourgeoisie in the western 
coast towns; he drew their types with a 
hand that gave evidence of intimate know 
ledge. He had himself sprung from one of 
these rich ship-owning, patrician families, 
had been given every opportunity to study 
life both at home and abroad, and had ac- 
cumulated a fund of knowledge of the 
world, which he had allowed quietly to grow 
before making literary draughts uponit. The 
same Gallic perspicacity of style which had 
charmed in his first book was here in a 
heightened degree; and there was, besides, 
the same underlying sympathy with prog- 
ress and what is called the ideas of the age. 
What mastery of description, what rich and 
vigorous colors, Kielland had at his disposal 
was demonstrated in such scenes as the fu 
neral of Consul Garman and the burning of 
the ship. There was, moreover, a delightful 
autobiographical note in the book, particu 
larly in boyish experiences of Gabriel Gar 
man. Such things no man invents, however 
clever; such material no imagination sup- 
plies, however fertile. Except Fritz Reuter’s 
Stavenhagen, I know no small town in fiction 
which is so vividly and completely individu- 
alized, and populated with such living and 
credible characters. Take, for instance, the 
two clergymen, Archdeacon Sparre and the 
Rev. Mr. Martens, and it is not necessary to 
have lived in Norway in order to recognize 
and enjoy the faithfulness and the artistic sub 
tlety of these portraits. If they have a dash of 
satire (which I will not undertake to deny), 
it is such delicate and well-bred satire that 
no one, except the originals, would think of 
taking offence. People are willing, for the 
sake of the entertainment which it affords, to 
forgive a little quiet malice at their neigh- 
bors’ expense. The members of the proviu 
cial bureaucracy are drawn with the same 
firm but delicate touch, and everything has 
that beautiful air of reality which proves the 
world akin. 

It was by no means a departure from his 
previous style and tendency which Kielland 





signalized in his next novel, Laboring People 
(1881). He only emphasizes, as it were, the 
heavy, serious bass chords in the composite 
theme which expresses his complex personal 
ity, and aljows the lighter treble notes to be 
momentarily drowned 
Kielland’s third novel, Skipper Worse, 
marked a distinct step in his development 
It was less of a social satire and more of a 
ial study. It was not merely a series of 
iant, exquisitely finished scenes, loosely 
strung together on a slender thread of narra- 
tive, but was a concise and well-construct- 
ed story, full of beautiful scenes and admi- 
rable portraits. The theme is akin to that 
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A WEDDING 


of Daudet’s L’ Hvangéliste ; but Kielland, as 
it appears to me, has in this instance outdone 
his French confrére as regards insight into 
the peculiar character and poetry of the pi- 
etistic movement. He has dealt with it asa 
psychological and not primarily as a patho 
logical phenomenon. <A comparison with 
Daudet suggests itself constantly in reading 
Kielland. 1eir methods of workmanship 
and their attitude towards life have many 
points in common. The charm of style, the 
delicacy of touch and felicity of phrase,are in 
both cases pre-eminent. Daudet has, how- 
ever, the advantage (or, as he himself asserts, 
the disadvantage) of working in a flexible 
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IN NORWAY. 


and highly finished language, which bears 
the impress of the labors of a hundred mas- 
ters; while Kielland has to produce his ef- 
fects of style in a poorer and less pliable 
language, which often pants and groans in 
its efforts to render a subtle thought. To 
have polished this tongue and sharpened its 
capacity for refined and incisive utterance is 
one—and not the least—of his merits. 
Though he has by nature no more sympa- 
thy with the pietistic movement than Dau- 
det, Kielland yet manages to get psychologi- 
cally closer to his problem. His pietists are 
more humanly interesting than those of Dau- 
det, and the Yittle drama which they set in 
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motion is more genuinely pathetic. Tw 
perb figures—the lay preacher Hans Nilsen 
and Skipper Worse—surpass all that the au- 
thor had hitherto produced in depth of con- 
ception and brilliancy of execution. The 
marriage of that delightful profane old sea- 
dog Jacob Worse with the pious Sara Tor- 
vested, and the attempts of his mother-in-law 
to convert him, are described not with the 
merely superficial drollery to which the sub- 
ject invites, but with a sweet and delicate 
humor which trembles on the verge of pa- 
thos. 

Besides being the author of some minor 
comedies and a full-grown drama (7 he Pro- 
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fessor), Kielland has published several nov- 
els, the more recent being St. John’s Hve 
(1887) and Snow. 

The note of promise and suspense with 
which Snow ends is meant to be symbolic. 
From Kielland’s point of view, Norway is 
yet wrapped in the wintry winding-sheet of 
a tyrannical orthodoxy, and all he dares 
assert is that the chains of frost and snow 
seem to be loosening. There is a spring feel- 
ing in the air. 

This spring feeling is scarcely perceptible 
in his last book, Jacob, which is written in 
anything but a hopeful mood. It is rather 
a protest against that optimism which in fic- 
tion we call poetic justice. The harsh and 
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unsentimental logic of reality is emphasized 
with a ruthless disregard of rose-colored tra- 
ditions, 

From the pedagogic point of view I have 
no doubt that Jacob would be classed as an 
immoral book. But the question of its moral- 
ity is of less consequence than the question 
as to its truth. The most modern literature, 
which is interpenetrated with the spirit of 
the age, has a way of asking dangerous ques- 
tions—questions before which the reader, 
when he perceives their full scope, stands 
aghast. Our old idyllic faith in the good- 
ness and wisdom of all mundane arrange- 
ments has undoubtedly received a shock from 
which it will never recover. Our attitude 
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towards the universe is changing with the 
change of its attitude towards us. What the 
thinking part of humanity is now largely en 
gaged in doing is to readjust itself towards 
the world and the world towards it. Sue- 
cess is but a complete adaptation to envi- 
ronment, and success is the supreme aim of 
the modern man. The authors who, by their 
fearless thinking and speaking, help us 
towards this readjustment should, in my 
opinion, whether we choose to accept their 
conclusions or not, be hailed as benefactors. 
It is in the ranks of these that Alexander 
Kielland has taken his place, and now occu- 
pies a conspicuous position. 

HJALMAR HJortH BoyeseEn. 
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ee ae the wagon trains which 
carried emigrants 
were familiar factors in the rapidly growing 


across the continent 
prosperity of this new land, but to-day the 
railroad has superseded the old-fashioned, 
leisurely methods of progress, and only oc 
casionally is the settler seen moving onward 
with his family and his household goods 
packed in a great canvas-covered wagon. 
The tent on wheels is picturesque, and the 
life within it is often very pleasant, while 
the inevitable hardships are accepted with 
philosophy and pluckily endured by the 
sturdy children and their father and mother, 
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Handkerchief-Case. 

See illustration on page 604. 
MNHIS sachet, which is of white silk, is 
| twelve inches and a half deep and seven- 
teen inches wide before folding. The upper 
side is embroidered; the design is outlined 
in gold-cord, and filled in with silks—blue, 
terra-cotta, and olive. The lining is lightly 
quilted; the embroidered side is interlined 
with thin card-board. The edge is finished 
with gold-cord, which on the upper side is 
crocheted into a chain that is sewed on flat 
side down. The front edges are tied with 
cord and tassels. The designs for the em- 
broidery are given in outline in Figs. 29 and 
30 on the last pattern-sheet—that accompany- 
ing Bazar No. 31. 


Cushion with Open-work Centre. 
See illnstration on page 604. 

DOWN pillow eighteen inches square, 
JA. covered with olive satin surah, forms the 
basis of this cushion. On the centre of the 
upper side is an applied ten-inch square of 
drawn-work,surrounded by a wide bias scarf, 
twenty inches in width, of the satin surah, 
which is caught together with a tassel at the 
middle of each of the four sides. The ground 
is cream-colored Congress canvas; the work 
on it is done in filoselle silk of various 
colors and Japanese gold-thread. A full- 
sized section is shown in Fig. 2. The wide 
lines which outline the divisions of the design 
must be first drawn with a pencil. These 
lines are all worked in flat stitch with olive 
silk, the stitches uniformly taken over three 
threads of canvas, and then edged on either 
side with a double row of Japanese gold 
sewed down with olive silk at regular inter- 
vals. The centre is done in pale blue silk; 
the space is divided into blocks of six threads, 
each alternate block being worked in flat 
stitch. and the rest drawn together, as illus- 
trated, with short stitches coming from the 
centre. In the surrounding space straight 
cross stitches over squares of four threads 
are worked in diagonal rows with brown 
silk. The next outer division is done in 
maize silk, also in diagonal rows; work * a 
slanting stitch to the left, four threads wide 
and high, bringing the needle out horizontal- 
ly under the next four threads to the right; 
work another similar stitch, bringing the 
needle out perpendicularly four threads be- 
low; repeat from *, but in each succeeding 
row work one of the stitches around the same 
groups of threads already worked around. 
The other spaces are executed in flat stitch, 
as illustrated, with pale pink silk. The em- 
broidered square is underlaid with yellow 
silk, and is fastened on the cushion over an 
interlining of stiff tailor’s canvas. 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It seothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cares wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 





‘Ir would not be possible to conceive a more de- 
lightful perfame than Ceas-ArpLe Biossoms.”—{ Adv. ] 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


FOR JULY 18TH 
Contains a most interesting analysis 


OF THE 


ELEVENTH CENSUS, 
so far as it has been compiled. 


Accompanying it is a 
DOUGLE-PAGE STATISTICAL MAP, 
Showing in detail the Population, 
Productions, Public Debt, etc., of each State. 
10 cents per copy; $4 per year. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—La¢est U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 
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DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
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CLEAN TEETH 
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DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 





Its fragrance is thatof the opening buds of Spring. 
Once used you will have no other. Sty 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 10¢ {x 
stamps for a sample Bottie te 


JAS .S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SHANDON BELLS; the only Toilet Soap 








“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapED with Jyransparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 











CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
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lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties | 


of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 


It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY | 
and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep | 


it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 
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E VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, and economically cured by the Curioura 
Remepixs, consisting of Curioura, the great Skin 
Cure, Cutioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beantifier, the Currovra Resonvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtouna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


az ~=—s* Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@8 
= skin prevented by Cutiovra Soap. ~~“ 














Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 
\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Curt- 
ouna Anti-Paun Prastee, ‘ 


For Boys and Girls, 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 
(NEW) SERIES, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 each. 
A BOY’S TOWN. By W. D. HoweELts. 
CAMPMATES. By KirK MUNROE. 
PHIL AND THE BABY AND 
WITNESS. By Lucy C. LILLIE. 
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$5 vols. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 each. 
By W. L. ALDEN. 


Jimmy Brown. 

fhe Moral Pirates. 

The Cruise of ‘‘ The Ghost.” 
The Cruise of the Canoe Club. 
A New Robinson Crusoe. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
The Four MacNicols. 








By G. C. EGGLESTON. 


Strange Stories from History. 





By JOHN HABBERTON. 





Who was Paul Grayson ? 





By Mrs. W. J. HAYS. 


Prince Lazybones. 





By ERNEST INGERSOLL. 
The Ice Queen. 
By DAVID KER. 
The Lost City. 
Into Unknown Seas. 





By LUCY C. LILLIE. 
The Colonel's Money. 
The Household of Glen Holly. 
Jo’s Opportunity. 
Mildred’s Bargain, etc. 
Music and Musicians. 
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Rolf House. 


By KIRK MUNROE, 
Chrystal, Jack & Co., ete. 
Derrick Sterling. 
Dorymates. 

The Flamingo Feather. 
Wakulla. 


By JAMES OTIS. 


Left Behind. 

Raising ‘‘ The Pearl.” 

Silent Pete. 

Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. 

Tim and Tip. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 
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Uncle Peter's Trust. 





By SOPHIE SWETT. 
Captain Polly. 
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The Red Mustang. 
Talking Leaves. 

Two Arrows. 
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‘horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of 5 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden ane, Ry: 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 
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ENAMEL Scart Sekine 


Fe beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 
SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 


Asrinatt’s Enetisn Examer. was awarded the firet 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 











| at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 


384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF,RAFFLOER & C0 


Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 


elsewhere. He authorized the use of 
His as the 
well-known - © y trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIC | Extract 


| COMPANY'S | of Beef. 


For Delicious 


For Improved and 
Beef Tea. 


Economic Cookery. 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 cts. Box, 3 Cakes; 
or sent, a on receipt of price, by 
Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO.’ 
i DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


| CRAB-APPLE 
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ALVINA CREAM 


For ery eng the Complexion. 
Removes all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering, but remove 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com. 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at your Drug- 
gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of price— ° 

Prof. |. HUBERT. TOLEDO, OHIO. 
HITE HANDS show refinement, and any lady 
or gentleman can make their hands beantifully 
white by using “ Palm Savon.” It is also excellent for 
the face. We have, also, a preparation to make the eye- 
lashes and eyebrows grow. ‘ The beanty of the eye, 
whether light or dark, but especially in light orbs, de- 
pends upon the dark brows and heavy dark lashes;these 
will beantify thepalesteyes.” Priceof**Eyelash Grower,” 
50c.,‘* Palm Savon,” 50c., or both mailed, postpaid, for 

$1.00. THE SAVON CO., 1406 Mich. Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 
At First ‘Hands. 





Water Pitcuer. 


To 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 


ORCHID FLOWER 
PERFUMES. 


(Registered.) 





\ J OULD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite 

rfumes, use Secly’s 
rehid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
i flowers. ‘ 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 
Vanda, Miltonia, 
Anguloa, Calanthe. 


1-ounce Bottles, $0.75 | See 
2 1.50 | Cut 


If not to be obtained of your 
4 druggist,we will send by mail 
_SETROITMEN. ¢ pospaic. on receipt of price. 
"nose yidalso by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


Seely Mfg, Co.,"tcia"Permec’ Detroit, Mich- 
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about them, with- 
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65 Greene St., New York. 


learn more 
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BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


days on trial, Rood’ 's Magic Scale, the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. illustrated cir 
cular free. Rood mangie Scale Co., Chleago, I, 


You can live at home and make more money at work for as 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREER. Terms FEE Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 





set a handsome table Haviland | 


| 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


Laurence Oliphant. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence 
Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, 
his Wife. By MARGARET OLIPHANT 

With Two Photo- 

gravure Portraits. 


W. OLIPHANT. 


2 vols. Crown 





8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt | 


Tops, $7.00. (/n a Box.) 

A record which must interest the most 
worldly ; a chronicle, indeed, whose remarka- 
ble blending of the pursuits and interests 
of two worlds constitutes an attraction which 
can be claimed, we are inclined to think, for 
no other biography extant.—V. Y. 7ribune. 

It will be long before we look upon the like 
of Laurence Oliphant again ; it will be long 
before the world meets with any one quite so 


brilliant, fascinating, capable ; and let us hope 


BEST 


that it will be long before any biographer has | 


again to tell a story so strange and sad as that 
which is given to us by Mrs, Oliphant in these 
two fascinating volumes.— Speaker, London. 

There has seldom been a more striking 
subject for picturesque biography than 
Laurence Oliphant. Rarely gifted, and with 


almost unrivalled personal fascinations, no man | 


FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE | 


lived a fuller life... Mrs. Oliphant has done 
full justice to his double idiosyncrasy in writing 
a delightful and sympathetic memoir. . . With 


her sympathy and literary skill, Mrs. Oliphant | 


has done ample justice to an admirable subject. 
—London Times. 

It is a most interesting record of a wonder- 
ful mental, social, and executive career 
ending impotently.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

This work will find many readers. The 
author has done her work well and evi- 
dently con amore. The scenes presented come 
with kaleidoscopic variety. Laurence’s adven- 
tures are charmingly given, chiefly in his own 
language.—Odserver, N.Y. 


Laurence Oliphant was one of the most 
vivid and individual figures of our time... . | 


He belongs to a class of personalities whose 
perennial charm is embalmed in history, and 
who continue to fascinate the student if only 
because they fascinated their contemporaries. 
—Pall Mall Gazette, London, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Harver & Broturns, postpaid, to any part ef 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 










FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 


CALICO. 
ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & 
ew DB 


LADIES BARBOUR’S 





SONS’ 








irish Flax 











Established 1784. 


Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for ‘‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish.” 


For Lace Making, Crocheting 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





Address any of our” ‘send 10 Gents in Stamps for | | 
New can baie we j eon a t | 
~ Chicago, | rise Nesdle-work Series," | 
Philadelphia, see Co 
St. Louis, . 
San Seecieel Containing 24 liberal cash prizes. 
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HURL 


The LEADING all-around Camera 


Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 
parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. 
WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 
Boston, Mass., also makers of the 
Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 
- ANTHONY & CO., Trade Agents, New York. 


THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., 
= other L Sggy  me Apparatus. 
& 


yt brs Hy by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 


Prices $15 {0 $50. 
KAMARET, 


918 Arch St., Phila. 
Send for the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 











RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 
In purchasing garments, ask for this 








This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 











This is the Roll on which is wound 
,) The Braid that is known the world around. 








PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL HAIR CLOTHS 


are made of pure Valley Cashmere Wool, and come in five weights—extra light, light, medium, heavy 


and extra heavy. 


They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 


(B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. 


Unless so stamped they are not genuine. 


Every yard guaranteed, 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCrrery & Co., Lorp & Taytor, B. Aurman & Co., E. A. Morrison & Son, Stern Bros., and others. 





THREADS 
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“Edenia is my favorite.” 





LUNDBORC’S 


FAMOUS 


_PERFUMES +0 COLOGNES 
EVE RYWHE RE. 


We especially recommend, for the Summer 
henish and Opal Colognes. 


| LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and 
Uasuitinned + Sey Ss Porfumery, 
Dareleyz Ct., Cherch Ete Kew York. 


Ceason, 


Valuable Books 


FOR 


The Household. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL 
Manners and Social Usages in 
Book of Etiquette. 
New and Enlarged 
Author 


USAGES. 

America A 
By Mrs. Joun SHerwoop 
Edition 


16mo, Cloth, $1 25 


Revised by the 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVEIT. 
By Cruistine Ternune Herrick. 


16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


AND NURSERY. 
By Curistixne Ternune Herrick 
$1 oo 


16mo, Cloth, 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE 


sy CHRISTINE TerHun! 
$1 00 


EASY. 
Herrick. 16mo, Cloth, 
DELICATE FEASTING. 

Author of “ Summer Holi- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25 


By Turopore Cain, 
days.” 


FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR, 
A Daily Reference Book for Young 
perienced Housewives. By Jv tet 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25 


and Inex- 


CORSON 


PRACTICAL COOKING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A 
Treatise Practical Instructions in 
Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in- the Fashionable Modes of 
Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 
By Mrs. Mary F. Henperson. _ Illustrated. 
12mo, Oil-cloth Cover, $1.50. 


containing 


DIET FOR THE SICK, 
By Mary F. Henperson, 
Cooking and Dinner 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Practical 
[ilustrated 


author of “ 
Giving.” 


| CHOICE COOKERY. 





3y CATHERINE Owrn. 16mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


UNRIVALLED COOK BOOK, 
The Unrivalled Cook Book and Housekee per’s 
Guide By Mrs. Wasuineton. 12mo, Oil- 
cloth Cover, $2.00. 
| TEE VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK. 
Bv Mrs. Mary Stcart Swira. New, enlarged 
edition, furnished with index, table of con- 
tents, and blank leaves. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


MAN AND HIS MALADIES; 
Or The Way to Health. A Popular Handbook 
of Physiology and Domestic Medicine in Ac- 
cord with the Advance in Medical Science. By 
A. E. Barperr, B.A., M.D., B. Se.. F.R.C.PLE. 
12mo0, Cloth, $2.00. , 


MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES, 
By Etta Ropman Cuurcn. 
cents. 


l16mo, Cloth, 90 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLEC- 
TION. 

SEVEN NUMBERS. Uniform in size and 
price, and in variety and character ef contents 
Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each Num- 
ber. Paper, 50 cents; Board, 60 cents; Cloth, 
$1.00. Send postal card for Specimen Pages 
and full contents of all the Numbers, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 


| be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of 


the United States, Canada, or Menico, on receipt of price 








A SECRET OF 








HARPER'S 


AUTHORSHIP. 


“HERE IS ONE OF GEORGE SMITHS CHARMING LOVE-POEMS IN THE PAPER.” 


*“*T DON'T SEE HOW A MAN AS BUSY 


AS HE IS CAN FIND TIME TO WRITE POETRY.” 


‘OH, HE DOESN'T; HE DICTATES TO HIS TYPE-WRITER.’ 


CROWDED OUT. 

*T woke this dress very mach,” said Ethel. “It is 
just too delightfully tight. But where are the 
pockets 2?” 

** Here thev are,” said the dress-maker, banding her 
two small silken bags. “ You'll have to carry them 
in your hands. There's not room in the dress for 
them,” 


ALL A BOAST. 


**Men are not born free in this country,” said Willie 
“There ain’t no worse bulidozed slave in creation than 
my baby brother.” 

Wurre. “Is that new dog of Brown's a beagle ?” 

Greene. ‘I don’t know, I'm sure; judging from its 
midnight execution I should say it was a bugle.” 





FORCE 
ON YOUR PLOUGH ?” 


MR. WHEATLEY. 
CITY RAILWAY COMP’NY, AND THE TARNEL 


“WAAL, MA‘'AM, THEM AIR 


OF HABIT. 
SUMMER BOARDER. **Wuy, Mk. WHEATLEY, WHAT ON EARTH 


Is THAT GONG DOING 


HORSES MY SON ZEKE BOUGHT FROM A 


CRITTERS WON'T BUDGE AN INCH TILL THEY 


HEAKS THAT SIGNAL, SO I HAVE TER HUMOR ’EM.” 


INTELLIGENCE COUNTS. 


* Did you tell that man I'd gone to San Francisco, 


as I told you to, James?” 
“Yes, sir. I told him you started this morning.” 
“That's a good boy. And what did he say ?” 
**He wanted to know when you'd be back, and I 
told him ‘ after lunch,’ sir.” 
a 


At dawn the fisherman goes away 
That a batch of fish may be caught; 

He wanders home at the end of day 
With a catch of fish he has bought. 





HE COULD BARELY DRAG HIS FEET AFTER HIM. 


SHE HIT IT. 
Mrs. Bioouumpre (indicating a passer-by). 
man is dressed to kill.” 
Bioouumern (admiringly). “ What discernment you 
have, my dear! That is Dr. Paresis, out making pro- 
fessional calls.” 


“That 


——.>_—_ 


“Tow many brothers have you, Willie 2” 
**'T wo, sir, countin’ me.” 


—_@.—__ 


Exverty Daveurer. “* What were you saying, mo- 
ther? You speak so indistinctly lately that T can’t 
understand half you say.” 

Oup Lavy (with dignity) 
“Tl was speaking to myself, 
Sue. And I think you had 
better consult a physician 
about your hearing. I nev- 
er have the slightest dif- 
ficulty in understanding 
myself.” 

= 


Bronson. “ Does 
baby talk yet 2” 

Squinnie, “* Yes; but you 
can’t understand a word he 
Save, 

Bronson. ** Well, he will 
do nicely fora train guard.” 


your 


“ You'll drive me into 
my grave with your de- 
mands for money,” said old 
Sleek. 

“Then you'll have to give 
me $150 more,” said Mrs. 
Sleek, ** becauxe mourning 
goods afe very expen- 
sive.” 


BAZAR. VOLUME XXIV., NO. 32. 
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CONVINCING. 
PENDLETON. “I ALWAYS FELT SURE JONES COULDN'T BE MUCH OF AN AUTHOR, HE 
WAS ALWAYS SO POLITE TO ME,” 


TAKING THE CONCEIT OUT OF HIM. 
**How do you like my new suit, Maria? All wool 
and a yard wide, eh?” said old Binks. 
res, that’s the trouble,” returned Mrs. B. “It's a 
yard wide, and you ain’t more than twenty-four inches 
acrost.” 


A LOGICAL INFERENCE, 

“Papa,” said Willie, as they sailed down to Staten 
Island, ‘do sea-horses come from the sea 7” 

“Yes, my son.” 

** And do the bay horses all come from the bay ?” 
——— —_—_—>—_—— 
“They say Professor Barkins’s address before the , 
Dorcas Society was not well received.” 

“ Well, why should it have been? ‘The idea of his ad- 


vn 


dressing a lot of old maids as * My venerable friends! 


“She waved her umbrella and caught his eye, 
Hawkinvs. 


seen women waving umbrellas before. 





AT THE MINSTRELS. 


TAMBO, ‘ BONES, YOU DOAN’ SEEM TO TALK SO MUCH ON DE STAGE AS YO’ DO ON DE 
STREET.” 

BONES. “DAT's A FAC’, SAH. BUT DE REASON AM OBLIVIOUS—I’s CORKED UP ON DE 
STAGE,’ 





anid 


** Did it put the eye ont?” asked Smithers, who had 








SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE D’'URBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 607.) 


half perfunctorily, half as if zest had not yet 
quite died out. Her eyes vaguely rested 


upon the remotest trees in the lane while the 


kiss was given, as if she were nearly uncon 
scious of what he did. 

‘* Now the other side, for old acquaintance’ 
sake.” 

She turned her head in the same passive 
way, as one might turn at the request of a 
sketcher or hair-dresser, and he kissed the 
other side, his lips touching cheeks that were 
velvety, damp, and cold as the skia of the 
mushrooms growing around. 

**You don’t kiss me back. 
er love me, I fear.” 

‘*T have said so, often. Itistrue. I have 
never really and truly loved you, and I never 
think Iean.” She sighed, and added, mourn 
fully: ‘‘ Perhaps, of all things, a lie on this 
thing would do the most good to me now; 
but I have honor enough left, little as ‘tis, 
not to tell that lie. 
the best o’ causes for letting you know it. 
But I don’t.” 

He emitted a labored breath, as if the 
scene were getting rather oppressive to his 
heart, or to his conscience, or to his gentili 
fe ‘Well, you are absurdly melancholy, 

ess. I have no reason for flattering you 
now, and I can say plainly that you need 
not be so sad. 


You will nev- 


gentle or simple; I say it to you as a prac- 
tical man and well-wisher. If you are wise, 
you will show it to the world more than you 
do before it fades.... And yet, Tess, will 
you come back to Trantridge? Upon my 
soul, I don’t like to let you go like this!” 

‘Never, never! I made up my mind to 
do this as soon as I saw—what I ought to 
have seen sooner; and I won’t come.” 


“Then good-morning. my four- months’ | 


cousin—good-by!"’ 
He leapt up lightly, arranged the reins, 
and was gone between the tall red-berried 
hedges. 
Tess did not look after him, but slowly 
wound along the crooked lane. 


just free of the hill, his rays, ungenial aud 
peering, addressed the eye rather than the 
touch as yet. There was not a human soul 
near. Sad October and her sadder self seem- 
ed the only two existences haunting that lane. 


A plume of smoke soared up suddenly from | 


her father’s chimney, the sight of which 
made her heart ache. The aspect of the in- 
terior, When she reached it, made her heart 
ache more. 


twigs under the breakfast kettle. The young 
children were still above, as was also her 
father, it being Sunday morning, when he 
felt justified in lying an additional half-hour. 

** Well, my dear Tess!” exclaimed 


the girl. ‘‘How be ye? 
till you was in upon me 
home to be married?” 

‘*No, I have not come for that, mother.” 

‘Then for a holiday?” 

‘Yes, for a holiday; for a long holiday,” 
said Tess. 

Her mother eyed her narrowly. 
you have not told me all,” she said. 

Then Tess told. ‘‘He made love to me, 
as you said he would do; and he asked me 
to marry him, also just as you declared he 
would. I never have liked him; but at last 
I agreed, knowing you'd be angry if I didn’t. 
He said it must be private, even from you, 
on account of his mother, and by special li- 
cense. However, it came to nothing, and 
then he pestered me and persecuted me—and 
I was in his power—and you may guess the 
rest... . Since then I have been staying on at 
Trantridge. But at last I felt it wrong, and 
would do so no longer, and escaped him, 
though he wished me to stay; and here I 
am. 

‘But he can be prosecuted for this,” said 
Joan. 

‘Oh no; say nothing!” answered Tess. 
**It will do me more harm than leaving it 
alone.” 

Joan thought so too, ‘‘as it was all in their 
own family,” and silence was accordingly 
determined on and kept. Moreover, she 
could not help asking herself if it might not 
result in a marriage, after all? Stranger 
things had been known. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


I didn’t see you 
Have you come 


**Come, 


If 1 did love you, I have | 


You ean hold your own for | 
beauty against any woman of these parts, | 


HARPER 


TO IMPROVE COOKING RECEIPTS. 
As a matter of useful information it may 
| be stated that whenever a cooking receipt 
| calls for a baking powder the ‘‘ Royal” 
| should be used. The receipt will be found 
| to work better and surer, and the bread, bis- 
| cuit, rolls, cakes, dumplings, crusts, pud- 
dings, crullers, or whatever made, will be 
produced sweeter, lighter, finer - flavored, 
more dainty, palatable, and wholesome. Be- 
sides, the “Royal” will go further, or has 
greater leavening powér, and is therefore 
more economical than any other powder. 
Many receipts as published still call for 
cream of tartar and soda, the old-fashioned 
way of raising. Modern cooking and ex- 
pert cooks do not sanction this old way. In 
all such receipts the Royal Baking Powder 
should be substituted without fail. 
The greatest adepts in the culinary art are 


authors of the most popular cook books 
and the teachers of the successful cooking 
schools, with whom the best results are im- 
perative, are careful to impress their readers 
and pupils with the importance of its exclu- 
sive employment. Marion Harland, whose 
‘*Common Sense” cook book is authority in 
hundreds of thousands of American homes, 
says she ‘‘regards the Royal Baking Powder 
as the best ; since its introduction into my 
kitchen I have used no other.’’ Miss Parloa, 





| the most widely known of our public lect- | 


| particular to use the Royal only, and the | 
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SuPERIOR NUTRITION 
THE LIFE 





UR readers scarcely need an introduction to the best food known for 
childien and invalids, and for that matter for healthy people also, who 
desire in a food the acme of nutrition with the least possible tax on the digestive 
organs. We refer to the well-known IMPERIAL GRANUM, which has 
through a long experience of years justly earned its title of IMPERIAL, and we 
can truthfully assert that no preparation is so nicely and carefully prepared, or 
so liberally certified to as a food of unrivaled delicacy and superior nutritive 
and medicinal worth. The food of all others to be depended on for infants, 
from birth ; for nursing mothers and children; for invalids and convalescents ; 
and as an article of diet for the aged and for sufferers from impaired digestion. 
Through its use thousands of lives have been saved; thousands of healthy 
children bespeak it value. It is praised alike by the public, by physicians, and 
the press. It has stood the test of time, and has become a necessity in the 
household. Furthermore, we can cordially recommend it from our own 
knowledge of its good qualities, for we have used it with the most gratifying 
SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 





results.—,,, Home Magazine, Washington, D. C., June, 1890, 


It was still | 
early, and though the sun’s lower limb was | 


Her mother, who had just come | 
down stairs, turned to greet her from the fire- | 
place, where she was kindling barked-oak | 


her | 
surprised mother, jumping up and kissing | 


| urers upon the culinary art, says: ‘‘ The 
Royal Baking Powder is as good as any can 


Shipping Depot, JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 





Rorer, principal of the Philadelphia Cooking 
School, and a well-known public lecturer, 
‘the 
| ‘Royal’ is the best,” and the chef of Del- 
| monico’s New York famous restaurant says 
he finds the Royal Baking Powder superior 
| to all others, and recommends it highly. 


= PERSONAL BEAUTY 


Vv 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How io remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 


ae Say ihe Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 


Beautify the Complexion. A book of 


be ; I use it with great satisfaction.” Mrs. 
} 






has announced from the platform 


The Royal Baking Powder is the greatest 
help to perfect cooking of modern times, 
| and every receipt requiring a raising ingre- | and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics,” 


for 6 cents, to pay postage. 
| MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


dient should embody it. 


Prickly Heat, Chafing, Dandruff, © 


Odors from Perspiration. 








Speedy Relief by Using 


-Packer’s Tar Soap. 


‘*A Luxury for Shampooing.’’— Medical Standard, Chicago, 
** It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’— Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 
‘¢ The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





Yachting makes men hungry, and 
after all, that’s largely what it’s for. 
All hungry yachtsmen, campers, pic- 
nickers and others ought to make a 
general place in the locker and lunch 
basket for a large supply of our deli- 
cious Chicken and 


| 
| 
| 





Game Pates. 


Keep a supply of them in the home refrigerator, too. 
A sample can for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 
Partridge, Quail, \Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 


P.S.—Don’t forget that we make delicious French Soups. 


Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 
MASSACE! | (VINEE NESTE LIS 


Makes faces plump and rosy! Removes wrinkles. G z 
Are AMERICAN ~%) the BEST, 


heads, freckles, sallow, oily skin, catarrh, headache, CURED. Only peo 
MILLER BROS. CurieryCo, M.F.R.S.of STEEL PE 
MERIDEN CONN Ink E s>*o Pocket Gu 





MILL 


book on subject. 10c. (silver). S. T. Co., Box N, Pt. Huron, Mich. 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis. 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies; 


tall. Sold only by P. Hiscox 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book orp REE 








\REE.—A Safety bicycle on very easy conditions 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





«~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract f REEF, 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. 

One pound equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. — 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 


Prepared 4 a 

erience. ighly indorsed by the medical pro- 
; unequaled as a remedy for eczema, 
scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, flesh worms, ugly 
¥ complexion, ete. In ispensable as a toilet article, 
and a sure preventive of all diseases of the skin. 


At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 











FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


The largest establishment in the world for the treatment 
of the skin and scalp, eczema, moles, warts, superfluous hair, 
birthmarks, moth, freckles, pimples, wrinkles, red nose, red - 
veins, oily skin, acne, blackheads, barbers’ itch, scars, pit- (a 
tings, powder marks, facial development, etc. Consultation 
Free, at office or by letter. 128-page Book on all Skin and 
Scalp Affections and their Treatment sent (sealed) for lc, 


JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 
125 W., 424 St., N.Y. City 





Pa, 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 










‘e Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| 


' 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

. Gearing completely covered, 

) Tubs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate, 
Beaters are tinned and malle- 








able iron, so they will 
interest to every lady, Malled (sealed) = ~ 1, 80 18) s l hee 
It contains many hints, testi- oreak ifdropped m tothe Roor,ans 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), the only Freezer in the wide world 


having the T 
P by the« 


ple Motion, where- 
ream is beaten smooth and 
. fine during the freezing process 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your local 
dealer in house-furnishing goods. 
A copy of “ Frozen Dainties, 


copyrighted receipts for ic 


a collection of choice 


e-cream, sherbet, water-ice, 


etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


SUMMER CAMP & SCHOOL 


GIRLS & YOUNG WOMEN. 


Lake Quinsigamond. Those who wish may have 
best instruction in all the Natural Sciences. Speciale 
tie: in girls’ camp sre Botany, Out-door Sketching 
and Drawing, and Photography. 

None received without mother or some such suit- 
able chaperon. 

Send for fnil prospectus and references, to 


President Worcester Natural History Society, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Roor IR ES 
Tue GrexrHeatt DRINK, 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Deliciovs, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©. B, HIRES & CO., 








Philadelphia. 
| — 
| w w Zz 
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Dermatologist with 20 years” ex~ | 


“EVERYWHERE.” 


THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG 
COLLECTION is found in Mining 
Camps and Military Posts all over 
the Western country. Itis known 
all over the East and South, and 
through the Mississippi Valley. It 
is well known in Canada, and is 
heard froin in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. It is carried by our 
ships everywhere—a great favor- 
ite on shipboard—and has given 
pleasure to hundreds of thousands 
who enjoy singing themselves or 
hearing others sing the old, famil- 
iar Songs and Hymns of childhood 
and youth. But it contains also 
much more than these. There is 
no one who will not find in these 
books a goodly number of good 
things that he or she has not before 
seen—a fact which adds greatly to 
the popular favor with which they 
are regarded wherever known. 








Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid toany address: Paper, 
50 cts. each: Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. Se@-Send 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far issued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound togetherin 
one handsome volume, post-paid, $3.00. Sold by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 





HENLEY REGATTA BY 

4 i great aquatic event of the year in England is the Henley 
Regatta, which invariably takes place during the first week in 
July at Henley, a quiet little town on the Thames about sixty-five 
miles above London. Competitors and on-lookers swarm from all 
parts of the kingdom to this brilliant water festival. The river is 
alive with boats of all kinds, the banks are lined with freshly paint 
ed, flower-decked house-boats, the shores are crowded with gayly 
dressed masses, and life assumes the aspect of a huge picnic. Nor 
is the scene Jess picturesque at night. The races are over for the 
day. The clear space kept for the competing crews is now covered 
with a swarm of pleasure-boats of every description, 
valiant oarsmen, fair women, and merry children. Many of them 
have rigged up a line from stem to stern, and have thus deco 
rated their craft with Chinese lanterns or the little lamps that give 
such a fairy-like aspect to the scene. Masked men and women ina 
punt are giving a concert to the accompaniment of a piano, and 


NIGHT. 


laden with 


the banjo-loving minstrel mingles the latest comic song with the 
more refined ballad of the burglarious-looking tenor. In the back- 
ground is a solid wall of house-boats glittering wjth lines of illumi- 
nations from end to end, and with the blaze of well-lit windows 
stretching away into the darkness of the distant reach. It is after 
nightfall, and amidst a Carnival-like scene that Venice herself 
could scarcely equal, that the victories of the day seem more 
glorious and the defeats less serious ; for the mellow light of the 
shaded lamps is over all,and happily pretty cousins and friends’ 
sisters are given to upholding their champions, whether victorious 


or defeated, and are equally charming in condolence and in con- 
gratulation. 


DESSERTS AND RICH CONSERVES OF PEACHES. 
O learn in how numberless a variety of dainty desserts and 


delicious conserves the peach may be made requires a visit in 
an old Virginia or Georgia family. As the preserved, spiced, and 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPEI?) BAZ. 


‘ AY a ee 


{ 
| 


HENLEY REG 
pickled peaches appear on the tabfe, each so delicious and with 
some peculiar flavor of its own, you are sure to be told that Ae 
one was made after Aunt Sallie B ’s recipe, this one after A 
Bettie’s, and this one after Great-aunt Ann Jane’s. 

During the months when ripe peaches are plenty each meal find 
them served in some way, oftenest as a dessert. The early peaches 
have a more delicate flavor, and are most prized for serving whol 
or sliced in sugar with eream. The later varieties, usually clings 
are more desirable for canning, preserving, and spicing. 

Peach Cream.—With a quart of new milk and three well-beaten 
eggs, the whites and yolks beaten separately, make a thin cust ard. 
Dissolve a heaping teaspoonful of arrow-root in cold milk, and s 
it in the custard when it is scalding. Let the custard simmer, | 
not boil. Sweeten to your taste, then strain. While it is coolil 
peel and mash perfectly fine a sufficient number of thoroug! 
ripe peaches to make a quart of pulp; make very sweet with ! fin 
white sugar 


and beat with a wooden spoon before putting into the freezer 


Add the fruit when the custard is perfectly cold 9 
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Peach Short-cake.-—To make the crust, take equal quantities of 
buttermilk and cream; add enough soda to sweeten, and sufficient 
flour to make a dough that can be rolled out; bake in pie-pans. 
When baked, split each cake open, and butter both sides well. 
Have ready some ripe peaches sliced thin and sweetened. Spread 
them on the cake, put on the top crust, and send to the table witha 
pitcher of rich cream 

_ Peach Snow.—Peel and cut into very small pieces enough white, 
ripe, sweet peaches to fill a cup two-thirds full; set on the ice. 
Make a boiled frosting of a cup of sugar and one egg. When cool 
and ready to serve, drain the juice from the peaches, and mix 
them through the frosting. Place a heaping spoonful of this mix- 
ture in the centre of a fancy sauce-dish, and pour around it sweet 
cream flavored with the juice drained from the peaches. The 
cream should be very cold. 

A very delicate Peach Custard. —One table-spoonful of corn-starch 


4 mixed smooth in a little cold water; add to this half a cupful of 


4 Sugar, a piece of butter the size of a walnut. When mixed, put in 
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a stewpan, and pour on a pint of boiling water; stir in the yolks 
of two eggs beaten light, and cook until thick. When cold, add 
half a dozen peaches peeled and minced quite fine. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, with two table-spoonfuls of 
sugar and two of minced peaches 

each Preserves.—Remove the 


skins from the peaches by putting 
them, a few I 


at a time, in a wire basket, and dipping them into a 
kettle of boiling water; you can then peel them like boiled po- 
tatoes. Weigh them, and allow a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit. Make a syrup of the sugar in the proportion of a pint of 
cold water to three pounds of sugar. Skim it, and let it clarify. 
Put the peaches, a few at atime, into the syrup, and cook them 
until soft. This you can tell by trying them with a straw; when 
you can feel the stone they are done. Put them in jars, and pour 


the hot syrup over them. Cling-stones should always be used for 
preservi . 


“te te ae : 
Brandied Peaches.—Four pounds of peeled fruit, four pounds of 


sugar, and a pint of white brandy. Make a syrup of the sugar 


and enough water to dissolve it. Let this come to a boil; put 
the fruit in and boil five minutes. Remove the fruit carefully, and 
let the syrup boil fifteen minutes longer, or until it is quite thick; 
add the brandy, and take the kettle at once from the fire; pour the 
hot syrup over the fruit, and seal. 
Aunt Sallie’s Sweet Pickles.—Select large, firm peaches, peel and 
weigh them. To each pound of fruit allow half a pound of sugar 
and half a pint of vinegar; with the sugar and 
syrup. Put in each peach four whole 
syrup is clear put the peaches in, 
Put them into jars,and pour ov 
scald the syrup, and pour over a } 
Peach Leather.—Boil tart peaches with a littl 
tender; take out tl ones, and pass the } 
sieve; boil gently, s 1g constantly, one hour 
of the pulp, before boiling, of sugar into the pulp, and boii one min 
ute; have ly shallow earthen plates, pour the paste in these, 
not over a quarter of an inch thick, and dry slowly in the oven. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUMMER READING. 


THE UNCLE OF AN ANGEL, 
And Other Stories. 
Strated 


$v THomas A. Janvier. II- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
THE AZTEC TREASURE-HOUSE 
A Romance of Contemporaneous Antiquity, By 
lHomas A. Janvier. Tilustrated, Post 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE 


A Nove By Avery MacAcprse. Illustrated 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 
DALLY 
A Nove By Manta Lovise Poor Post 8vo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, &1 25 


IDUNA, AND OTHER STORIES 

By Grorcre A. Hipsarp. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 00, 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 

By Tuomas Harpy. Author of “ Wessex Tales,” 
ete. With TIlustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25 

ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER 

A Novel By Watrter Besant. 

12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Paper, 60 cents, 
FLUTE AND VIOLIN, 

And Other Kentucky Tales and Romances. By 
James Lane AtLeN. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 

SEVEN DREAMERS 

A Collection of Seven Stories. by Annik Traum 
BULL Stosson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 

By CAPTAIN CHARLES KING 

Between tHe Lines. Illustrated Post 8vo, 
Cloth, ®1 25 

A War-Tivme Woote 


Cloth, $1 00 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
A Lirtite Journey 1n tHe Worip. A Novel, 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uneut Edges and Gilt 
lop, $1 50 
THein PIiLGRmace Richly Hlustrated Post 
Svo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, 


e2 VV 


He The above works are Sor sale by all 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


For more than forty years Harper's New 


1 


| Mopern GuHosts 


Tilustrated, 


} 


Monthly Magazine has been a continuous | 


world’s exposition in every department of life, 
representing and developing the best literature 
and art of its time—a live magazine, “always 
improving and always reflecting with the utmost 
skill the average popular demand.” It has been 
the aim of its conductors to make it the best 
possible home magazine 

The publishers respectfully draw attention to 
the following noteworthy features of the Mag- 
azine for 1891: 


The Great South American Series. 
By Turopore Cuitp. With numerous illustra- 
tions from photographs, and by the best artists. 
Private Letters of Charles Dickens. 
Familiar letters to Witkie CoLtins, hitherto 
unpublished, Edited by Lacrence Hutton. 
A Novelette by W. D. Howells. 


“An Imperative Duty.” Begun in July Num- 


ber. 

A Novel by George Du Maurier, 
Begun in June Number. A story of remark- 
able power and originality. Appropriately il- 
lustrated from the author’s own drawings 


Comedies of Shakespeare Iilustrated by Abbey. 
Interesting Papers on London. 

By Water Besant. Amply Illustrated, 
Glimpses of Western Architecture. 


Chicago, St. Panl, and Minneapolis 
pers. By MoytGomery Scuvy.er 
ly Illustrated 


Four Pa- 
Reautiful- 


Sketches of Eastern Travel. 
By Consgancr Fenimore Woo.son 


Sketches of the Northwest Pacific Coast. 


By Jucian Ravpu, 


Illustrated by Freprric 
REMINGTON. 





THE ODD NUMBER SERIES. 
lé6mo, Cloth, Ornamental 

Taves or Two Countries, By ALEXANDER KIEL- 
LAND. Translated by Wittiam ArcHer. An 
Introduction by H. H. Boyesen. With Por- 
trait. $1 00 

Ten Taces BY Francots Corre. 
Watrer LEARNED 
ings by ALBERT E. Srerner. 
Braxper Marruews. $1 25 

Selected and Translated from 
the Works of Guy pe Mavpassanr, Pepro 
Antonio DE ALARCON, ALEXANDER KIELLAND, 
and Others. Introduction by Ggor@k WILLIAM 
Curtis. $1 00. 

Tur House sy tHe Mepiar-Tree. 


Translated by 


Introduction by 


Fifty Pen-and-Ink Draw- | 


By Grovannt | 


Verea. Translated by Mary A. Craig. Intro- | 
duction by W. D. Howes. $1 00. 
PasteEts iN Prosk. (From the French.) Trans- 


lated by Stuart Merritt, With 150 Illus- 
trations (including Frontispiece in Color) by 
H. W. McVickar, and Introduetion by W. D. 
Howes. $1 25. 

Maria: A Sovrn American Romance. By JorGe 
Isaacs. Translated by Rotto Oapey. Intro- 
duction by THomas A. Janvier. $1 00, 

Thirteen Tales by Guy pr 
The Translation by JonarHan 

Introduction 


Tue Opp NoumBer. 
MAUPASSANT. 
SrurGeEs. 


by Hexry James. | 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of | 


Alice Oliphant, his wife. 
pHANT W. OuipHant. Two Volumes, Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. 
(In a Box ) 


FARMING. 

By R. K. Munxrrrricx. Illustrations, by A. B. 
Frost, printed in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, 
$1 50. (ln a Boz.) 

JINRIKISHA DAYS IN JAPAN, 

By Exiza Runaman Scrpmore. _ Iilustrated 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00. 
UNHAPPY LOVES OF MEN OF GENIUS. 

By TxHomas Hrrencock. Twelve 
l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

I GO A-FISHING. 

By Wittram C. Prime. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; 
Paper, 50 cents. 

A FLYING TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Evizapera Bistanp. With 
l6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

CRITICISM AND FICTION, 

By Witiiam Dean Howe tts. With Portrait. 

lé6mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LINCOLN. 


Portraits. 


In Seven Stages. 
Portrait. 


| Recollections of President Lincoln and his Ad- 


&1 00 
: By MARY E. WILKINS. 

A New EnGianp Nev, and Other Stories. 16mo, | 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 

A Humsir Romance, and Other Stories. 16mo, 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 


By W. D. HOWELLS 
Tue SHapow or a Dream. A Story. 
Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 cents. 
A Hazarp or New Fortunes. A Novel. Two 
Volumes, 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Illustrated, 
12mo, Paper $1 00 


A Novel 


12mo, 


Annik KILBuRN 
Paper, 75 cents. 

Aprit Hopes. A Novel 
Paper, 75 cents 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 


} " ne 4 
| Chosen and Edited by MarrHew ARNOLD. 


ministration. By L. E. Carrrenpen, his Reg- 
ister of the Treasury. With Portrait of Pres- 
ident Lincoln. S8vo, Cloth, Uneut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 

OUR ITALY. 

An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of 
Southern California. By Cartes Dubey 
Waryer. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ormament- 
al, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 

A BOX OF MONKEYS, 

And Other Farce-Comedies. By Grace Livine- 

ston Furniss. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00, 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. 


Small 
16mo, Paper, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


Booksellers, or will be sent by Harrer & Broruers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price 


PERS 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Harper’s Weekly holds a position between 
the rapidly constructed daily newspapers and the 
more weighty and, of necessity, less timely month- 
ly magazines. It produces carefully, and pre- 
serves what the former glances at in passing, and 
it leads the latter in the matter of time. Writers 
whose names appear most prominently in the 
monthly periodicals contribute to Harper's 
Weekly, and the most brilliant of the deserip- 


news stories of the week. 

Among the former who have written and who 
are still to write short stories for Harper’s 
Weekly this year are such well-known writers 


| with regular reports of Parisian styles. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


By Marearer OLt- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


April Hopes. 


| A Hazard of New Fortunes. 


| The Great Taboo. 


PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Bazar is indispensable to the well- | 


dressed woman. 
beautiful designs and tasteful suggestions. 
Madame Raymonp furnishes Harper’s Bazar 
Our own 


Its weekly issues are filled with | 


| artist visits Worth’s establishment, and periodi- | 


as Henry James, Rupyarp Kip.inc, W. Crark | 


Russei., George A. Hissarp, George H. Jessup, 
Jerome K. Jerome, A. Conan Doyir, Justin Me 


| Cartuy, and Watrer Besant. 


The Special Supplements which are given with 


| each number of the Weekly afford space for 


| the exhaustive treatment in literary and pictorial 


form of a great variety of subjects. 


From the | 


development of the Great West to the latest tri- | 


umphs of applied science, from the evolution of 


the club-life of the United States to the latest en- | 


gines for defensive warfare or the newest prob- 


lems in international disputes, there have been | 


few live questions of contemporary discussion 


which have not received adequate and compre- | 
| hensive elucidation in recent Supplements of the 


Weekly. The Supplements will continue to be 
a feature. They will be varied by elaborately 
finished reproduction in two or three tints of 
some of the best work of the Weekly artists. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such 


well-known artists as Cuaries 8. Remuart, T. | 


pe Tuutstace, Freperic Remineton, W. T. Smep 
Ley, W. A. Rogers, CuarLes Granaw, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of Harper’s 
Weekly are the editorials by Gronge Wittiam 
Curtis, whose writings have always urged the 


| purest politics and highest public service 
The department of Amateur Sport, under the | 


editorship of Caspar W. Wurrsery, will continue 
to be an attractive feature of the paper. 


| TassELL ScreHen, and others write 


cally sends us selections of the latest creations of 
that world-renowned genius in costume. Every 


| alternate week you wi!l find in Harper’s Bazar 
tive writers on the great dailies retell for it the | 


an_ Illustrated Pattern-Sheet Supplement, with 
designs from Paris and Berlin, presenting tailor 
made gowns, bridal outfits, evening dresses, and, 
in brief, everything that a woman can require in 
the way of apparel. 

Harper's Bazar is something besides a journal 
of fashion. It is giving the finest studies in Art 
Embroidery from Mrs. Canpace Ware rr, Mrs. T. 
W. Dewina, and the Royal School of Art Needle. 
work, South Kensington, England. It helps the 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
Donald Ross of Heimra. 
Witiiam Brack. 50 cents, 
My Danish Sweetheart. 
W. Crank Russet. Illustrated. 
St. Katherine's by the Tower. 
By Wacrer Brsanr. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By Maarren Maartens, 45 cents. 
A Novel. By W. D. Hows tts. 





A Novel. By 


A Novel. By 
60 cents. 


A Novel. 


75 cents. 

Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. By H. River 
Hagearp. 25 cents. 

The Philadelphian. A Novel. 
Jenninas, M.P. 50 cents, 

A Field of Tares. 
40 cents. 

The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Pau Artne. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarvorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


By Louis J. 


A Novel. By Cio Graves. 


A Novel. 
By W. D. Howetts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Hows ts. 
75 cents. 

The Lost Heiress. A Tule of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 

A Novel. By Grant 
ALLEN. 40 cents 

A Secret Mission. A Novel. 

Her Love and His Life. 
W. Rosinson. 


40 cents. 

A Novel. By F. 

30 cents. 

Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! <A Novel. By 
Witntam Brack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Pheenician. By Epwin Lester ARnovp. 
Illustrated. 50 cents. 

The Snake's Pass. 
Sroker. 40 cents. 

The World's Desire. A Novel. By H. River 
HaGGarp and ANDREW Lana. 


A Novel. By Bram 


35 cents. 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Harper’s Young People is not only better 
than ever before, but larger also. 

Howarp Pyce’s romantic story of the times of 
chivalry, ‘ Men of Iron,” is concluded, and is fol 
lowed by a serial of an entirely different charac 
ter, a story of American country life to-day. It 
is entitled “ Flying Hill Farm,” and is written by 
Soruie Swerr, known to young readers as the au- 
thor of “ Captain Polly,” and to their elders by 
many capital short stories contributed to the mag 
azines. * Flying Hill Farm” is illustrated by ALice 
Barser Srernens. It will run to the end of the 
current volume, during part of which time it will 
be accompanied by another serial, entitled “ The 
Moon Prince,” by R. K. Munkirrrick. This is a 
fanciful and amusing story in the author's best 
vein. It will be illustrated by Frank Verpeck. 


| There will also be short stories by Capt. Cuarces 


house-keeper at every point, and it assists the | 
| mother in the practical duties of her life. 


Everybody enjoys good pictures, 
Bazar gives fine reproductions of the best pict- 
ures by artists of acknowledged eminence. Many 
people buy the Bazar that they may have the 
pictures to frame. 

As for stories, it is enough to name the writers 
whose work is commanded by the Bazar. Har- 
niet Prescorr Sprorrorp, Mary E. WiItkrxs, 
Anna Futter, Rost H. Laturop, Louise Stockton, 
Marion Harvanp, Bessie Caanpier, Lucy C. Lit- 


Kine, Kirk Musror, E. H. Housk, Davin Ker, 
Harriet Prescorr Srorrorp, Lucy C. Litt, and 


| others. 


Harper’s | 


Lik, Rose Terry Cooke, and many others, provide | 


the weekly feasts of fiction. Howarp Pyie, WaL- 
TER Besant, and Taos. Harpy are writing the 
serials this year. 


If you want a parlor farce, such as amateurs 


During the summer and early fall months the 
pages of Harper’s Young People reflect the 
out-door and holiday character of the season. 
Marine and field subjects claim attention, and 
prominence is given, of course, to the sports on 
sea and land in which young people may take 
part or cherish an interest. Some of these sea- 
sonable articles will be “‘Don’ts’ for Baseball 
Beginners,” by H. C. Watson; “Collecting and 
Preserving Sea- Plants,” by Epwunp Co tins; 
“The Broad Jump,” by Watrer ©. Donm (with 
portraits); ‘* Lawn- Tennis,” by OLiver 8, Camp- 
BELL, the amateur champion of the United States ; 


| ‘My Bird Playmates,” by M. C. Wittrams; “A 
If a question on dress or etiquette puzzles you, | 
| send it to Harper’s Bazar to be answered in the | 
| column devoted to “Answers to Correspondents.” 


can act in with success, you will find it in Har- | 


pers Bazar. Grace L. Furniss, W. G. Vay 
especially 
for the Bazar. 

The testimony of thousands is, “ We cannot do 


without Harper’s Bazar.” 


Visit to a Duck-Farm,” by Bensamin Norrurop, 
ete. Thearticles on games and sports are writ- 
ten by persons whose experience and proficiency 
are a guarantee of the value of their contribu- 
tions. 

An entertaining and instructive feature is the 
Puzzle Department. Prizes are offered for the 


| best solutions, and each one of the contests brings 


responses from thousands of young people, thus 
testifying to the popularity of the department. 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s Magazine, #7 ) ar, 


Harper’s Weekiy, 


“ 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
. $400) Harper’s Bazar, 
: 4 00 Harper’s Young People, ~“ . 


ptr Year, « $4 oo 


2 00 


t#~ Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
When no time is. specified, Subscriptions will begin with the current Number. 


Address : 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 








